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THE TREATMENT OF WAR CRIMES 


III. Punishment of Quislings and Traitors 


It has been pointed out that to describe quislings, traitors, fifth 
columnists, and other collaborators of the enemy as “‘war criminals” 
leads to confusion: their acts are clearly high treason against their 
countries. It is not excluded that some of these men may, as well, have 
committed atrocities, in which case they will have to answer for both 
offences. However, the imposing of punishment upon traitors is not 


the concern of the United Nations; it is exclusively the business of 
their own countrymen and of their own courts, and can best be 
carried out without interference from outside. 

During the last war treason was far less frequent than during the 
present war; the best known cases are those of the Flemish Separatists, 
who were encouraged to form a puppet State, and were afterwards 
convicted as traitors. 

Types of treason have also been more varied during this war. There 
are, first, the classical traitors who have betrayed their legal Govern- 
ment, King, and country and taken sides with the enemy; such are 
Vidkun Quisling himself, the Belgian Degrelle, the Dutch Mussert, 
and perhaps, mutatis mutandis, the members of the puppet Governments 
of Croatia, China, etc. These are simple, ordinary cases of treason. 

Secondly, there are those who, in connivance with their legal Govern- 
ment, or even as members thereof, have betrayed their country to the 
actual enemy with whom they are at war. Such were Pucheu, Béraud, 
Maurras, Bedeau, and others ... The best-known case is that of 
Pucheu, who joined the Vichy Government in July, 1941, and who was 
put on trial after his escape to Algiers in 1942. He was charged with 
offences specifically provided by French criminal law, before the 
ordinary court martial competent by French law to judge such cases, 
and no unusual or exceptional methods were used to try him. The 
charges on which he was found guilty came under the heading of high 
treason. He had aided the enemy by inciting Frenchmen to fight 
against Russia; as Minister of Industrial Production he had, knowingly 
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and willingly, supplied the enemy with war material destined to be used 
against France’s Allies; as Minister of the Interior he had not only 
reformed the police on the model of the Gestapo and carried out 
Stuelpnagel’s decree providing death penalty for the Communists, 
but he had also signed a decree instituting special tribunals in which 
no facilities were given for the defence of the accused and the judges 
were bound by an unusually short time-limit; the accused was denied 
the right of higher appeal, and the execution was to follow the sentence 
immediately. In consequence of his actions many thousands of French- 
men found an untimely death. The Prosecutor contended that he had 
“signed his crime”, and the Court found him guilty and sentenced him 
to death. 

Thirdly, there are the rulers and statesmen who have caused their 
country to enter the war on Germany’s side, to the detriment of their 
people. It has been reported that Cyril of Bulgaria, his co-Regents, 
Ministers, advisers, and some other minor politicians have been 
indicted on this charge. The leaders are said to be accused of having 
not only facilitated the subjection of their country to the Germans and 
forced their country into the war but, like Pucheu, they were held 
responsible for the introduction of Nazi police methods and for the 
subsequent arrest and death of many of their countrymen. As well as 
this, they are said to have been charged with ordinary offences such 
as bribery and misappropriation of public funds. Some of the accused, 
however, were indicted merely for having helped to involve the State 
in war on Germany’s side and co-operated with the Nazis. If this is 
true, then the Bulgarians have gone further than the French went in 
the Pucheu case, for criminal liability has been attached to a purely 
political act which, in a technical sense, is not treason, for it is not con- 
spiring with the “enemy”. 

It may be mentioned in this connection that making statesmen 
criminally liable for their official stewardship is not without precedent 
in the Western European countries. The issue is dominated by the 
great constitutional question of the responsibility to the nation of the 
leaders of its administration, which is at the basis of all democracies. 
In the Anglo-Saxon countries.an act highly detrimental to the public 
interest can be punished by a Bill of Impeachment, which is a judicial 
procedure before Parliament, where the accused may appear by counsel 
and produce witnesses. Persons accused of high treason or other act 
subversive of any essential principle of government, and great political 
offenders whom the power of the law might fail to reach, have been 
dealt with in this way. Likewise in France a High Court of 48 members 
has been instituted before which Ministers may be brought to trial for 
their political acts; in Belgium Ministers of the Crown may be arraigned 
by the Lower House and judged by the Supreme Court for any political 
act highly prejudicial to the Realm. ; 


Whereas the meting out of punishment to a traitor is the concern of 
his own country, the help of the other United Nations may be needed 
to secure his presence for trial and punishment. Many quislings and 
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traitors will seek refuge in Allied countries other than their own or in 
enemy countries, in the hope of evading detection. 

As extradition treaties stand if Quisling in person escapes to any one 
of the United Nations he cannot, strictly speaking, be extradited to 
Norway to be tried there, because political offences are not extraditable 
offences. Attention has several times been drawn in the press to this 
anomalous situation, and it may be assumed that the United Nations 
have by now taken the necessary precautions to deal with such cases. 

If on the other hand a traitor withdraws into Germany, together 
with his Nazi employers, it will be either for the Military Command 
or for the Allied Control Staffs in Germany, or for such inter-Allied 
investigating or police body as may be instituted there, to furnish the 
co-operation of its personnel for the detection and arrest of these 
persons. 


PUNISHMENT FOR THE WAGING OF AN AGGRESSIVE WAR 

It has been seen that Hitler and his acolytes could be tried and 
punished within the framework of existing laws for having participated 
in specific “atrocities” by planning and ordering them and by providing 
the legal, administrative, and judicial instruments necessary for their 
perpetration. Is it then superfluous to examine whether they could 
be punished for having launched this war of aggression? Many authori- 
ties believe that this is necessary, not so much to secure a conviction, 
as to have, once and for all, the principle established and recognized 
that aggression and the breach of treaties are acts of a criminal nature 
which may be legitimately punished, and which should be punished if 
an end is to be put to the chaos which is threatening to prevail in inter- 
national standards of behaviour. 

Pronouncements which have been made do not throw much light 
on the legal basis of punishment for the act of aggression or on the 
method by which punishment for that act may be obtained. In fact, 
any discriminations which have been made refer more to the personality 
of the accused (arch-criminals v. lesser criminals) than to the category 
of acts which they have done (aggression and breach of treaties v. 
actual atrocities). The pronouncement which directly concerns this 
issue is included in the latter part of the “Moscow Declaration” of 
Nov. 1, 1943, signed by President Roosevelt, Mr. Churchill, and 
Marshal Stalin, which runs: “‘Criminals whose offences have no par- 
ticular geographical location will be punished by a joint decision of the 
Governments of the Allies”. It was, in a way, supplemented on Oct. 4, 
1944, when Mr. Churchill answered a question in Parliament concerning 
Hitler, Himmler, Goebbels, and Goering and said that it should not be 
assumed that the procedure of trial will necessarily be adopted. This, 
however, still leaves a doubt as to whether the joint decision mentioned 
at Moscow will be an indictment before a court or a political declaration 
of guilt and punishment. 

Nor do precedents provide much guidance, for whereas it has been 
seen that Napoleon was dealt with by a political decision, there were 
wide differences of opinion when the question of the treatment of the 
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ex-Kaiser arose. First of all, shortly after the Armistice, on Dec. 9, 
1918, in a letter to The Times, a great statesman sweepingly described 
as madness the demand for the punishment of the Kaiser; a few days 
before, on Nov. 30, in more measured terms an eminent judge, whilst 
expressing no opinion upon the necessity for punishment, wrote to the 
same newspaper pointing out the inadvisability of a judicial trial; other 
English judges, on the contrary, advocated that the Kaiser be dealt 
with by a proper court. 

A few months later, in the Commission of XV appointed by the 
preliminary Peace Conference, the same differences of opinion were 
voiced. The majority of the members (13 out of 15) expressed the 
opinion that there could be no doubt that the invasion of Belgium and 
Luxembourg were deliberate violations of the Treaties of 1839 and 
1867 to which Germany was a party, and that a special organ should be 
created to deal with “the whole case, including both the act that 
brought about the war and those which accompanied its inception, 
particularly the violation of Belgium and Luxembourg .. . in order to 
deal as they deserve with the authors of such acts”. The American 
members of the Commission (Lansing and Scott) did not share this 
view; in their opinion there was no law making these acts crimes or affix- 
ing a penalty for their commission; they were therefore moral, not 
legal crimes, and they failed to see the advisability, or indeed the 
appropriateness, of creating a special organ to deal with the authors of 
such acts. In regard to the Kaiser’s personal responsibility they said 
“that in the exercise of sovereign powers which have been conferred 
upon him by the people, a Monarch or Head of State acts as their 
agent; that he is only responsible to them; and that he is responsible 
to no other people or group of people in the world”. As, by German 
law, the Kaiser enjoyed immunity in his own country, the acceptance of 
Lansing’s views would have inevitably precluded any possibility of 
punishing the Kaiser at all. 

Around the Peace Conference table the controversy was again raised; 
the authors of the Versailles Treaty overruled the American and 
Japanese objections, and recognized the principle that the Head of a 
State may be arraigned for an offence against international law; namely, 
for the breach of a tfeaty. Article 227 of the Treaty runs as follows: 

“The Allied and Associated Powers publicly arraign Wilhelm II of 
Hohenzollern formerly German Emperor for a supreme offence 
against international morality and the sanctity of treaties. A special 
Tribunal will be constituted to try the accused, thereby assuring him 
the guarantees essential to the right of defence: it will be composed of 5 
judges, one appointed by each of the following Powers: namely U.S.A., 
Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japan. In its decision the Tribunal 

? Messrs. Lansing and Scott’s opinion is not shared by all lawyers in the U.S.A. 
In a document which was made public only last month the ‘‘ National Lawyers 
Guild of America” pointed out that they “trust that the caution of the London 
Commission” (the War Crimes Commission) ‘‘with respect to Hitler is not 
based on the principle that Chiefs of State cannot legally be tried by a foreign 


Government . . . There is no basis, in [their] opinion, for applying this theory to 
the war crime trials.” 
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will be guided by the highest motives of international policy with a 
view to vindicating the solemn obligation of international undertakings 
and the validity of international morality; it will be its duty to fix the 
punishment which it considers should be imposed. The Allied and 
Associated Powers will address a request to the Government of the 
Netherlands for the surrender to them of the ex-Emperor in order that 
he may be put on trial.” 

In the “Covering Letter” Clemenceau vainly tried to reconcile the 
American and European points of view by specifying that the public 
arraignment framed against the German ex-Emperor “has not a 
juridical character as regards its substance but only in its form. The 
Allied and Associated Powers have desired that judicial forms, a 
judicial procedure, and a regularly constituted tribunal should be set 
up in order to assure to the accused full rights and liberties in regard to 
his defence, and in order that the judgment should be of the most 
solemn judicial character.” 

The events that followed are well known. When, on Jan. 15, 1920, 
the Allies finally demanded the ex-Kaiser’s delivery, this demand met 
with a refusal from the Dutch Government, which said, inter alia, 

‘It (the Dutch Government) energetically repudiates any suggestion 
of covering with its sovereign right and with its moral authority the 
violations of the essential principles of the solidarity of nations, but it is 
unable to admit that it is an international duty to associate herself with 
the acts of high international policy of the Allied Powers. If inthe future 
it was in the intention of nations to establish an international jurisdic- 
tion competent in the event of war to judge acts alleged to be crimes and 
liable to be punished by Statutes passed previous to the commission 
of the acts, it would be for Holland to associate herself with the new 
régime.” 

In a new note which was handed over to Holland on February 17 
the Allies pointed out that the ex-Kaiser’s personal policy had cost the 
lives of ten million men, and called the Dutch Government’s attention 
to the danger of his presence in Holland, but it was of no avail. On 
March 5 the Foreign Secretary, M. van Karnebeek, replied by a short 
note definitely dismissing the matter, and when on March 30 a Member 
of Parliament asked the Prime Minister whether all question of the 
Kaiser’s trial had now passed out of the mind of the authorities, no 
reply was given. 


This review of the subject will be completed in a fourth article, in 
the next issue, dealing with the violation of treaties and methods of 
punishment. 





SOME REFLECTIONS ON POST-WAR 
AUSTRALIA 


HE artificial stimulus of industry by war conditions must 

necessarily produce far-reaching changes, not only in the immedi- 
ate post-war period, but in the years which follow. This is, of course, 
true of all countries affected by the war, but it is perhaps in the 
Dominions of the British Commonwealth that some of the most inter- 
esting developments may be found. In Australia, for instance, the 
war may be expected to have some remarkable long-term effects. 

Her primary industries have always played the most important part 
in the Commonwealth’s trade, so that it is sometimes a surprise to 
realize that her secondary industries have been developing so steadily 
during the inter-war years that now about 20 per cent of the Australian 
people depend directly on manufacturing industries. The present war 
has so stimulated these industries that many of them will find a per- 
manent place in the national economy of the country after the war. 
The fact that the Government has set up a Secondary Industries 
Planning Commission within the Ministry of Post-War Reconstruction 
is an indication of the extent to which secondary industries have 
developed and are expected to develop in the future. This Commission 
is, inter alia, to “review the war-time industrial development of the 
Commonwealth with particular regard to Government factories, especi- 
ally munitions factories and annexes; to plan and recommend measures 
for the further development of the industrial Commonwealth”’. 

It was during the War of 1914-18 that the secondary industries of 
Australia received their first strong impetus, and it was the depressions 
of the inter-war period, culminating in the world depression of the 
early 1930s, which made the country realize very forcibly that fluctua- 
tions of world prices in wool, wheat, and other primary products of 
which she had an export surplus were bound to have a very definite 
effect on her standard of living. It was then recognized that the more 
rapid development of manufacturing industries in the Commonwealth 
would help to stabilize conditions in the country. 

Once again war has given an added stimulus to Australia’s manufac- 
turing capacity, and the country is building up a steady place for 
herself in this sphere. Just before the war the export trade provided 
17 per cent of the national income, 80 per cent of which trade was 
accounted for by wool, dairy products, grain, and meat. If Australia 
can develop her manufacturing industries so as to increase her export 
trade much will have been done to maintain the high standard of 
living and the full employment which is essential for the future pros- 
perity of the country. But it is fully realized by the Government that to 
encourage indiscriminate manufacture of anything and everything 
possible which hitherto has been imported—which took place after the 
last war—is far from wise, and is also a very expensive policy. It was 
found in the inter-war period that the cost of maintaining some of the 
new industries was much too high, and that the best’ policy was to 
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concentrate on the sound development of certain selected industries. 
As was pointed out in an article in the Bulletin in September, 1942,? 
the Australian Tariff Board advocates discrimination between indus- 
iries which are suitable for permanent establishment in the country 
and those which are not. The effect of any such industrialization in 
Australia on the trade of Great Britain does not come within the 
purview of this article. 

After the war Australia may be in a position to use a far greater 
proportion of her own raw materials within the Commonwealth, 
instead of shipping the raw material 12,000 miles to England to be 
returned again in the form of finished goods. This would, of course, 
in time change the emphasis of her national and international trade. 
The fact that a well-known British firm is planning to establish a 
factory for making rayon yarn in Australia tends to support this view. 
A great deal of the raw material used in this factory, especially that 
required for the manufacture of cellulose, will be grown in Australia, 
and it is expected that this enterprise will give direct employment to 
about 5,000 persons and indirect employment to as many more.* This 
may encourage other British manufacturers to do the same, thereby 
carrying out a tentative suggestion that has been made in certain 
circles in Australia that it would be a very good thing if British fac- 
tories and personnel could be transferred to that country to help build 
up new industries. Many well-known firms have already found it 
more to their advantage to manufacture their goods behind the protec- 
tion of the tariff wall in Australia. 

It has been estimated that the war has advanced Australia’s engineer- 
ing productive capacity by from 15 to 20 years, and it will be the 
responsibility of the Secondary Industries Commission “to make full 
use of this war-time increase and to establish a programme of develop- 
ment in secondary industries that will provide stability of employment 
and rising living standards’”’.* This rapid growth of manufacturing 
capacity will have produced a considerable amount of specialized plant 
and machinery and a vast army of skilled workers and technicians 
which it will be in the interest of the country to absorb into peace-time 
commerce. 

Already new industries are being established as a result of war 
production. In the munitions’ factories technical experience has been 
widened and engineering ability increased, so that when it became 
possible for some factories to reduce production in certain direct war 
work the machines were turned over to the making of agricultural 
machinery. This was quite a new departure in any large-scale produc- 
tion, and it is estimated that the output of this type of machine will in 
time be big enough to allow a surplus for export. A composite machine 
which will till the ground, sow the seed, and spread the fertilizer in 


1 See ‘‘Industrialization and International Trade, III’’, in the Bulletin of 
Sept., 1942, Vol. XIX, No. 19. 

2 See the Sydney Morning Herald of Aug. 22, 1944. 

*See Facts and Figures of Australia at War, No. 3, Dec., 1943. Issued 
by the Commonwealth Department of Information. 
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one operation is one new type being made for large-scale vegetable 
production. Some firms are concentrating on the production of machin- 
ery for food processing and canning, and of refrigerators, all of which is 
helping to build up a new ciass of export goods—that of manufactured 
machinery. 

The discovery of bauxite has revolutionized the Australian aircraft 
industry. When the war stopped supplies from the European sources 
of aluminium Australia imported from Canada all her requirements 
of this vital material for the building of her war ’planes. This was 
imported in ingot*form and was rolled and fabricated in Australian 
factories. The very great increase in aeroplane production in all the 
Allied countries, together with shipping difficulties, meant that in 
1940-41 Australia was faced with a highly probable shortage of alumin- 
ium. However, the position was changed by the discovery of large 
deposits of bauxite, mainly in New South Wales and Tasmania, and 
the subsequent setting up of new plant and machinery soon enabled 
her to produce her own aluminium. 

It is more than possible that when the Australian Government 
decided in 1943 to build heavy bomber types of aircraft, in addition 
to the many other types being made, post-war requirements were 
being studied as well as immediate war needs. This decision will 
have an obvious influence on post-war aviation. The maintenance of 
a strong air defence in the South-West Pacific and the further develop- 
ment of civil aviation will be much aided by the ability to build heavy 
aircraft. Civil aviation in Australia before the war had been developed 
to a very high standard. The already excellent system of internal 
airways and the very extensive services connecting up with other lines 
and linking with the rest of the world will give every opportunity for 
expansion in the aircraft industry. The building of new machines, the 
piloting of the services, maintenance of airports, and the staffing of 
the administrative side should absorb thousands of men now in the 
Air Force and play a big part in employment problems during the 
transfer from war to peace conditions. 

Cotton has been grown in Australia for well over 50 years, and 
spinning has been carried on for the last 10 or 15 years, though weaving 
was not developed to any great extent until after this war began. 
Now, however, the weaving capacity of the Australian mills so far 
exceeds the spinning capacity that it is necessary to import cotton yarn. 
War requirements means that the industry has had to concentrate on 
the production of canvas, tarpaulins, tyre fabrics, cotton drill, and 
other heavy cloths, but as the demand for these decreases the industry 
will turn to the manufacture of the lighter cotton cloths, so that after 
the war shirtings, calicos, etc. will be put on the market for both 
home and overseas trade. Australian trade with India has seen the 
exchange of many cotton goods during the war. In 1943 nearly 4 million 
yards of cotton yarn for the weaving sheds of Australia were imported 
from India, besides 60 million yards of textiles for the Services and 
40 million yards of cotton cloth for civilian clothing. Australia has been 

1 See the Sydney Morning Herald of Aug. 28, 1941. 
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sending to India blankets, clothing, and textiles, and it is reasonable to 
anticipate a great development of the textile trade between these two 
countries in the future.? 

The very few silk-weaving establishments in Australia are also 
concentrating on war contracts, mainly for aircraft needs. The greater 
experience given to these mills, the improvement in plant, and the 
rapid advance in the industry generally will undoubtedly be of great 
benefit in the days of peace, and it may well be that, as The Age, one of 
Australia’s leading newspapers, said in May, 1941, “in this phase of 
the textile trade’s war effort lies the foundation of a new peace-time 
industry”. 

The opening a few years ago of the Australian Newsprint Mills at 
Bowyer, Tasmania, was a very great step forward in the paper industry 
of the country. Although wrapping papers, cardboards, pulp-boards, 
and similar paper products have been manufactured in the Common- 
wealth for many years, all newsprint had been imported from Britain 
and Canada. These mills will, in time, supply all Australia’s require- 
ments for newsprint; other mills producing printing and bond papers 
will help develop this industry into one of the permanent concerns of 
Australia, and as the pulp for these types of paper is produced from 
Australian-grown eucalyptus there will be considerable indirect 
employment created.* 

jut it is not only in the secondary industries that the stimulus of 
war is having the effect of rapid growth. In the more isolated parts of 
Queensland and the Northern Territory also the effects of war-time 
conditions may be seen. When Japan entered the war, Queensland 
became one of the most important defence areas of the country. Its 
geographical position made it at once the eastern bastion of the 
Commonwealth, so that the immediate construction of strategic roads, 
acrodromes, storage depots, factories, hospitals, wireless installations, 
and other buildings necessary for a territorial base was carried out at 
1 very rapid pace. After the war these will no doubt play an important 
part in the reconstruction programme of the State, for although there 
will probably be a great transference of plant and man-power from 
Queensland to other-parts of the country, there is little doubt that 
the State Government will make use of these new facilities to build 
up its post-war prosperity. 

Rich in mineral resources, and carrying on extensive pastoral, agri- 
cultural, and dairying industries Queensland has always been faced 
with difficulties of transport and means of communication with the 
rest of the Commonwealth. In peace time the planning and carrying 
out of new roads and railways, storage facilities, and general utility 
works is a long process: the emergency of war tends to get such things 
done in as many months as it would take years in normal times. After 
the war there will be a ready-made new network of communications 
for the transport of raw materials to factories and industrial centres in 
other States, to give quicker transit to docks and railway centres, and 


1 See Facts and Figures of Australia at War, No. 5, June, 1944. 
2 See Australia (Official Handbook). 
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the existing munitions’ factories may be openings for peace-time 
industries set up either by private enterprise or by the Government 
itself. 

In the Northern Territory the same new opportunities will open 
up. The development of this isolated tract of country has in the past 
been slow and very difficult. While the great potentialities of this area 
have been fully realized by the authorities, the long distances which 
separate it from the markets of the rest of the Commonwealth have 
always proved a grave handicap to further development. The two 
railways, one from Darwin to Birdum, a distance of just over 600 
miles, and the other from Alice Springs to Adelaide in South Australia, 
a matter of 1,000 miles, leave in between an unrailed distance of about 
650 miles to be filled in before the north-south railway is complete. 
Although a good road connects Birdum and Alice Springs, another one 
links Queensland with the Territory, and well-organized road and air 
services exist, far greater transport facilities are required before any 
large-scale development of this area is possible. 

It is here that war-time conditions have made a difference. The 
construction of millions of pounds worth of communications by the 
Allied Works Council has to a great extent linked up the isolated 
Northern Territory with the rest of the Continent. The North-South 
road from Alice Springs to Darwin has been completed; the construc- 
tion of a highway from Mount Isa in Queensland to Tennant Creek 
(midway between Alice Springs and Birdum) connects the State of 
Queensland and the Northern Territory. Telephone channels have 
been provided, linking up Darwin, Alice Springs, and all intermediate 
points with Adelaide and Brisbane, thus laying the foundations of 
Australia’s post-war development of post and telegraph services. 

These war-time measures, and the building of the hospitals, stores, 
warehouses, and other buildings will make this Northern Territory 
more easily accessible, and make more possible the economic develop- 
ment of the natural resources of this vast area. Some of the largest 
cattle stations of Australia are found in the Northern Territory and, 
with improved stock routes and the solving of transport problems 
generally, the cattle industry could be expanded. considerably. Expert 
investigation and actual experiments have proved that cotton, tobacco, 
rice, maize, hemp, and many other tropical and sub-tropical crops can 
be successfully grown in this country,! so that the new conditions 
brought about by the war should, with careful planning and administra- 
tion, turn this hitherto rather neglected area into one of post-war 
opportunity. It is true that in the past development schemes in this 
Territory have been somewhat disappointing. Professor Grenfell Price 
points out in his book on the History and Problems of the Northern 
Territory that neither public nor private management have had great 
success, and goes on to say “who can protest if they . . . turn once more 
for wise and economic development to private enterprise and to the 
spirit of the pioneers”. It is possible, however, that the Government 
may include in their post-war reconstruction plans the further 

1 See The New Zealand Herald, April 12, 1944. 
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development of this most difficult (and hitherto very disheartening) 
part of the Commonwealth. 

These few examples, taken from both primary and secondary 
industries, show the possible effect that the rapid development caused 
by the war may have on Australia’s post-war economy. War conditions 
have given such a stimulus to her manufacturing capacity that the 
country has entered on an industrial era that will see a rapid advance 
towards self-sufficiency in secondary industries. The question of the 
distribution of labour will be fraught with difficulties for some time, 
but there is no reason to suppose that this will not be overcome. It 
may be that many of the thousands of workers conscripted into industry 
from the agricultural districts will not be anxious to return to rural 
areas, but will desire to be transferred to civilian factories when the 
war is over. The decentralization of factories may continue, so that 
the location of industry will be spread over larger areas than was the 
case before the war. If some of the “temporary”’ sites of labour become 
permanent with the switch-over to peace-time conditions new demands 
for houses, public works, civilian goods, and services will be created 
on a very much larger scale than has ever been known before in the 
country, and will absorb labour during the difficult time of readjust- 
ment, inevitable at the end of a war which has meant the complete 
mobilization of labour and resources. 

The expansion of manufacturing industries should also help to 
promote that steady increase of population at which the Government 
is aiming, for this vital question of population is inextricably bound up 
with the future development of Australia. It is one of the Government’s 
principal post-war aims to increase the numbers in the country to 
20 million within the next 20 years. Immigration plans are in the 
forefront of all discussions on post-war progress, for it is fully realized 
that the present population is far too small to allow the country to 
play her full part as an active, progressive, and prosperous member of 
the Commonwealth of Nations. 

In the past it was particularly for her primary industries that 
Australia encouraged new-comers: after the war she will in all proba- 
bility want men and women to help build up her manufactures as 
well. It has been suggested that the presence of Allied troops in 
Australia for the defence of the Pacific may, by making the country 
better known, promote post-war emigration. There will doubtless be 
many men and women who will not want to settle down again to the 
routine of their pre-war jobs in the home country; there may be others, 
especially, perhaps, among the younger men who were conscripted 
before they had time to start work of any sort, who will feel they are 
likely to find more opportunities in a younger country. 

Whatever the inducements held out there can be little doubt that in 
the post-war period Australia will be able to offer more to her immi- 
grants than she has ever done before. The way in which she has 
mobilized her resources and man-power for the war effort, the way in 
which she has contributed towards the food rations of the United 
Kingdom as well as supplying her own needs and the commitments 
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she undertook in connection with the South-west Pacific theatre of 
war, together with the amazing development of her manufacturing 
power show that as a nation Australia is more than capable of taking 
her rightful place in the world economy of the future. 

J. M. E. 


MR. CHURCHILL’S SPEECH OF FEB. 27 
ON THE CRIMEA CONFERENCE 


Mé CHURCHILL opened a three days’ debate in the House of 
Commons on the Crimea Conference on Feb. 27 by declaring 
that the Government had the right to know where they stood with the 
House on the results of the Conference, and that a strong expression of 
support would strengthen Britain’s position among the Allies. There- 
after he made the following points. (1) The discussions in Malta. The 
British and U.S. delegations met there on the way to Yalta to discuss 
joint military and political affairs. The Combined Chiefs of Staff 
spent three days discussing operations against Germany and Japan, 
the Foreign Secretary met Mr. Stettinius, and the Minister of War 
Transport discussed shipping problems with the U.S. authorities 
concerned. President Roosevelt arrived on Feb. 2, and the results 
of all the discussions were submitted to the two leaders, who approved 
them. 

(2) Shipping. This problem was heightened because the peak period 
of the war in Europe had been prolonged beyond what was hoped for 
in the Autumn, while the peak period against Japan had been brought 
forward by U.S. victories in the Pacific. Although for the last 2 years 
joint shipping losses had ceased to be an appreciable factor, and 
although U.S. output of ships was still gigantic and the Allies possessed 
more shipping than at any time during the war, the shortage was more 
acute than ever before. This situation affected both the preparations 
for reconversion to peace and the ability to provide for the needs of 
liberated territories. Mr. Churchill was not prepared to see Britain 
forced below her minimum safety reserves of food and oil, except in 
cases where replacement could be easily and quickly made. Subject to 
this, all efforts would be made to help the liberated territories. 

(3) France. Replying to criticisms that France was not invited to 
participate in.the Crimea Conference, Mr. Churchill said, “The first 
principle of British policy in Western Europe is a strong France and a 
strong French army”. However, the three Great Powers felt that, as 
long as they were primarily responsible for the conduct of the war and 
the policy intimately connected with the operations, they could not 
allow any restrictions to be placed upon their right to meet together as 
they saw fit, although meetings on the highest level, to which other 
Powers would be invited, would not thereby be excluded. France 
might find many reasons for contentment with the Crimea decisions. 
They clearly showed the important role which she was called upon to 
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play in the settlement of Europe, and recognized her right to be 
intimately associated with the other Great Powers in this task. During 
the last few days the French Foreign Minister had been in London for 
conversations with the Government, during which he was given 
further explanations of the proceedings at Yalta, and was enabled to 
express France’s views and wishes. 

(4) World Organization. The chief burden of maintaining peace and 
security would fall upon the Great Powers, and the new world organiza- 
tion must take this special responsibility into account, being so framed 
as not to prejudice either their unity or their capacity for effective 
action at short notice. On the other hand, the Great Powers “‘must 
serve the world and not rule it”. It was hoped that the voting procedure 
agreed on at Yalta met these two essential points. The San Francisco 
Conference would bring together all those members of the United 
Nations who had declared war on Germany and Japan by March 1 
and who had signed the United Nations declaration, and they would 
take the opening steps in forming the world organization to which it 
was hoped in time all States would belong. Although the experience 
learnt from the working of the League of Nations would not be cast 
aside, the new body would differ from it in not shrinking “from 
establishing its will against the evil-doer, or evil-planner, in good time 
and by force of arms”. The Government would do everything to 
ensure the success of the Conference, and in order that the two leading 
parties in the Coalition should be represented, Mr. Eden and Mr. 
Attlee would be the principal delegates. 

5) Germany. It was futile for her to expect division among the 
Allies, and nothing could avert her utter defeat. The Allies’ policy was 
not revenge; it was to take the necessary measures to secure the future 
peace and safety of the world. When all traces of Nazism and militarism 
had been finally extirpated Germany would have a place in the comity 
of nations. There was complete agreement on the general plan, but 
much still remained to be done in working out the measures to give 
eflect to it. Mr. Churchill thought that, while the armies were still on 
the march, it was not possible to find solutions for the more long-term 
problems. ‘Too much hurry in doing so might cause disunity among the 
Allies. These questions must await the attention of the Allies when 
they were freed from the burden of directing the war. 

(6) Poland. Mr. Churchill said there were two questions at issue 
here, “‘the frontiers of Poland, and the freedom of Poland”’, and the 
second was more important than the first. In championing for Russia a 
frontier based on the Curzon Line, he was not bowing to force. On the 
contrary, he believed that it was the fairest division of territory that 
could be made in all the circumstances. The Curzon Line was drawn 
at a time when Russia was extremely unpopular, and the Commission 
tried to find out what was the right and proper line to draw. Their 
wish, including the exclusion of Lvov from Poland, was approved by 
the Government of the day. In justice to Russia it must be remembered 
that she was accepting a frontier 200 to 300 miles further to the east 
than that under the Tsarist regime, and that she had agreed that all 
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modifications of the new frontier should be made at her expense and 
not at Poland’s. Furthermore, if it had not been for Russia’s exertions 
and sacrifices, Poland would have been utterly destroyed. 

Mr. Churchill added, “In supporting the Russian claim to the 
Curzon Line I repudiate and repulse any suggestion that we are making 
a questionable compromise or yielding to force or fear, and I assert 
with the utmost conviction the broad justice of the policy upon which, 
for the first time, all the three great Allies have now taken their stand”, 

Ip the north Poland would receive Danzig, the greater part of East 
Prussia west and south of Koenigsberg, and a long wide Baltic sea 
front, and in the west she would receive Upper Silesia and such other 
territories east of the Oder as would be detached from Germany after 
the views of a broadly based Polish Government had been ascertained. 
There was no fear that these extensions of Polish territory would sow 
the seeds of future war because it was intended that Germany should 
be rendered incapable of waging aggressive war for generations to come. 
The three Powers were agreed that Poland’s acceptance of the proposed 
Eastern frontier, and as far as could be ascertained the Western Frontiers 
as well, was a condition precedent to the establishment of her future 
freedom and prosperity. The Eastern frontier must be settled at once 
if the new Polish Government was to function in co-operation with 
Russia. The Western frontiers would be delimited as part of the whole 
German settlement, although Poland would be well advised not to take 
more territory than she could afford to develop and maintain. 

He then recalled that most solemn declarations had been made by 
Marshal Stalin that Poland’s independence was to be maintained, and 
Britain and the U.S. joined in this decision. Poland’s future would be 
in her own hands, with the single limitation that she must honestly 
follow a policy friendly to Russia. The Government intended to do all 
in their power to ensure that the consultations on the formation of the 
new Polish Government should be as wide as possible, and that the 
free elections should be fairly carried out under all democratic safe- 
guards. The agreement reached at Yalta affected neither the continued 
recognition of the Polish Government in London nor the continued 
non-recognition of the Lublin Government. This situation would 
remain until the contemplated new Provisional Government came into 
existence. He reminded the House that there would have been no 
Lublin Government if the Government in London had taken British 
advice tended a year ago. As things were now, it was impossible to 
effect the simultaneous liquidation of both Governments and start 
anew, because such action would prolong the war, with increased loss 
of Allied lives. The Moscow Commission would work on the basis of 
the declaration on liberated Europe subscribed to by all three Govern- 
ments at Yalta. He had come back from the Crimea feeling that the 
Soviet leaders wished to “live in honourable friendship and equality 

with the Western Democracies’’, and that their word was their bond. 
He refused to discuss the question of Russian good faith, it being 
evident that a schism between the Soviet Union and the Western 
Democracies would have disastrous results. Ending his remarks on 
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this subject, he expressed the Government’s resolve to ensure that as 
many Polish troops as possible returned to their country, and hoped 
that if any of them desired to become citizens of the British Empire 
an offer of that kind might be made. 

(7) Italy. During his recent talks with President Roosevelt and Mr. 
Stettintus he had asked whether there were any complaints about 
British action or inaction in Italy, bearing in mind recent criticisms in 
the American press, and received categorical assurances that there were 
none. He was not prepared to accept suggestions that Britain had 
lacked a generous view towards Italy or was nourishing imperialistic 
designs in that area, especially as he brought’ forward proposals, 
subsequently embodied in the declaration of Sept. 28, 1944, for 
mitigating the lot of the Italian people. Both countries looked forward 
to Italy’s return to the community of freedom-loving nations, and she 
could count upon Allied good will and material aid. H» paid a 
tribute to the contribution of the Italian people to the war effort. 

(8) Greece. When he and the Foreign Secretary re-visited Athens 
they received a rapturous welcome, and peace reigned over the im- 
mortal city. The Archbishop was seated in the Regency, firmly 
grasping the reins of power. As to British intervention in the disorders, 
“I am sure”’, he said, “‘that we rescued Athens from a horrible fate. 
I believe that the Greek people will long acclaim our action, both 
military and political. Peace without vengeance has been achieved”’. 

There was a great deal remaining to be done, which must be done 
by the Greeks themselves. Mr. Eden had been at pains to bring home 
to the Greek authorities the fact that financial and economic problems 
must take first place in their tasks, and that the burden and respon- 
sibility were upon the Greek nation, and they must on no account sit 
back and leave these tasks to foreigners. The intense political activity - 
of the Greek mind must continue to give way to practical problems, 
including the holding of a free election. He particularly welcomed, he 
said, the wish of the Greek Government that Russian, British, and 
American observers should be free, on the spot, to make sure that the 
will of the people found complete and sincere expression. 

(9) Middle East. Nothing in the nature of a Middle East Conference 
took place during the talks in Cairo. The absence of the Iraqi Regent 
and the Emir of Transjordan indicated that. There was no question 
of shaping new policy for the Middle East. Egypt had acted rightly 
and wisely in declaring war on the Axis, although she had never been 
pressed to do so; rather, in the past advice had been to the contrary. 
Britain had been content with her attitude as a co-belligerent. Turkey’s 
entrance into the war was also to be welcomed. He had expressed 
Britain’s thanks to King Ibn Saud for his loyalty during the war, and 
because of the agreement just concluded with Ethiopia, there were no 
difficulties in his discussions with the Emperor Haile Selassie. In his 
talks with the Syrian President he had urged a friendly attitude towards 
the French, and encouraged negotiations for a suitable settlement 
affecting not only Syria but the Lebanon as well. Britain’s position in 
respect to both France and the Levant States was governed by the 
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statements made in 1941. She was determined to respect the jin- 
dependence of these States, but would not seek to supplant French 
influence there. However, it was not for Britain alone to defend }y 
force either Levant independence or French privilege; both wer 
sought, and it was not thought they were incompatible. 

(10) Conclusion. The periodic meetings of the Foreign Secretaries 
was only a temporary arrangement, and it was expected that it would 
merge in the larger organization to be set up at San Francisco. Mr. 
Churchill paid a tribute to the Foreign Secretary, and said that he had 
gained a position second to none among the Foreign Ministers of the 
United Nations. He ended by saying that at Yalta he had felt an 
unprecedented responsibility, and that hope had been strengthened by 
the Conference. The U.S.A. had “entered deeply and constructively 
into the life and salvation of Europe”, the three Great Powers had set 
their hands to important and solemn engagements, and united they 
had “the unchallengeable power to lead the world to prosperity, 
freedom, and happiness”’. 


MR. EDEN’S SPEECH ON FEB. 28 


HE Foreign Secretary, replying to the debate on an amendment 

to the Government’s confidence motion on the Crimea Confer- 
ence on Feb. 28, opened by pointing out that the decisions on Poland 
had all along been taken by a united War Cabinet. He denied that the 
Government had shown any discourtesy to the Polish Government, 
although he could not pretend that relations with it were as cordial as 
those with its predecessor. It was completely unrealistic to begin the 
discussion of Poland’s eastern frontier with the Treaty of Riga. Al- 
though Russia ultimately recognized the Riga Line, neither she nor 
Britain were ever content with that solution. When, in 1923, the 
Conference of Ambassadors recognized the Treaty, they made it plain 
that responsibility for it fell on the two Governments concerned, and 
that an autonomous régime in eastern Galicia was called for. Such a 
régime was never set up, Poland obtaining control of the territory. 
The result was minority disturbances, exacerbated by the religious 
issue. East of the Curzon Line there were no areas containing a majorit) 
of Poles, except Vilna and Lvov, which were surrounded by non-Polish 
areas. Taking that fact into account, he could not say that Russia's 
acceptance of that Line, with modifications in Poland’s favour, con- 
stituted a gross injustice. He asked the critics whether they thought 
Poland was strengthened by the inclusion of considerable non-Polish 
elements. The two weaknesses of pre-war Poland were the minority 
question and the existence of the Corridor. Under the Yalta scheme the 
Corridor would cease to exist. Recalling his experiences as rapporteur 
for Danzig at Geneva, Mr. Eden said that he had come to the conclusion 
either that Poland must be deprived of all outlet to the sea or East 
Prussia must become Polish and the Corridor disappear. He unhesi- 
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tatingly recommended the latter solution to the House. It was useless 
to talk about taking away half of Poland, without putting East Prussia 
and Upper Silesia into the balance. He thought that if the agreement 
was carried out Poland would be as strong or stronger than in 1939. 

With regard to the setting up of a new Polish Government he said 
that it was impossible to effect a simultaneous liquidation of the London 
and Lublin Governments. Aslongasthe Russian lines of communication 
ran through Poland there had to be some authority to satisfy military 
requirements. Pending the establishment of the new Government, 
there could not be a vacuum in Poland. The Commission was ap- 
pointed because of the impracticability of summoning Polish leaders 
to Yalta, and Mr. Eden denied thac Sir Archibald Clark Kerr had 
expressed the opinion that the Lublin Government should be recog- 
nized. The alternative solution of leaving things alone was ‘‘an absolute 
policy of despair”. It would have meant the continued operation of 
the Lublin Government with Soviet support, and it had to be remem- 
bered that not much was known of conditions in Poland. 

Recognition of the new Government would depend upon it being 
really representative of the Polish people. The addition of one or two 
Ministers would not be enough. It must be representative of the 
known political parties, and contain national figures. One consideration 
was asked of the new Government: that it should conclude a treaty of 
alliance and friendship with Russia. If the new Government asked for 
international supervision of the proposed elections Britain would be 
prepared to join in. She could not agree to any inter-allied supervision 
without her participation. A ruling that the acts of the administration 
should be ratified by a new Parliament would be an additional safe- 
guard. Discussions were going on with Russia about arrangements 
for allowing people from Britain to go to Poland to see conditions for 
themselves. He made it quite plain that if the proposed new Govern- 
ment did not come into existence, the present situation, in which 
Russia recognized one Government, and Britain and the U.S.A. 
another, would remain. 

Discussing the amendment, Mr. Eden said that the Yalta agreement 
was contrary neither to treaty nor to the Atlantic Charter. There was 
nothing in the Anglo-Polish Agreement of 1939, or in the secret 
Protocol, the substance of which had been given to the House by the 
then Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs in answer to a question on 
Oct. 19, 1939, which guaranteed Poland’s eastern frontiers. The 
agreement only covered the contingency of aggression by Germany. 
Answering the question why Britain failed to conclude a treaty with 
Russia in 1939, Mr. Eden said that at that time Russia considered she 
must have the right to move troops across Poland and the Baltic States 
in the event of war with Germany, but Poland would not agree to this. 
It was a great exaggeration to say that the Yalta discussions had caused 
world anxiety. The greatest anxiety had been caused to Goebbels. 

Since the breach of the 1941 Agreement between Poland and Russia 
he had been faced with two main questions: (1) What would be the 
effect of failing to restore relations with Russia? (2) What would be 
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the effect on the three Great Powers? Poland could not recover unless 
the Great Powers were in agreement: nor for that matter could Europe 
recover unless that unity was maintained and strengthened. In con- 
clusion Mr. Eden said that the critics seemed afraid of Russian dreams 
of European domination. That was the theme of German propaganda 
now, and before the war. If the unity cemented at Yalta had existed 
in 1939 there would have been no war. If that unity continued to exist 
peace could be established for 25 or 50 years. But after the war Ger- 
man propaganda would try to split the unity for her own benefit. While 
the Government would do all in their power to secure Poland’s freedom, 
it would be wrong to fall victims to suspicion of Russia. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S REPORT ON 
THE CRIMEA CONFERENCE 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT, in a report to a joint session of 
Congress on the Crimea Conference on March 1, made the 
following points:— 

(1) Scope of the discussions. In addition to laying down strategic 
and tactical plans for the final defeat of Germany, there were a number 
of vital political problems to be discussed: (1) The occupation and 
control of Germany, the complete destruction of her military power, 
and the elimination of Nazism and Prussian militarism; (2) Settlement 
of the remaining differences that had arisen at Dumbarton Oaks; (3) 
The political and economic problems of liberated Europe; (4) ‘The 
special problems of Poland and Yugoslavia. Unanimous agreement 
was reached on every point, as well as a unity of thought. ‘Never 
before have the major Allies been more closely united, not only in their 
war aims but in their peace aims, and they are determined to continue 
to be united with each other, and with all peace-loving nations, so that 
the ideal of lasting world peace will become a reality’’, he said. 

(2) Military strategy. Provision was made for daily exchange of 
information between Gen. Eisenhower’s armies, the Soviet armies, and 
the troops in Italy, without having to go through the Chiefs of Statf in 
Washington and London. In future, American and British heavy 
bombers would be used in direct support of the Soviet armies. 

(3) Germany. The German people must realize that only with 
unconditional surrender could they begin to re-establish themselves as 
decent neighbours. Unconditional surrender did not mean either their 
destruction or enslavement, but it did mean the temporary control of 
Germany by Britain, Russia, France, and the U.S.A., the end of 
Nazism, the Nazi Party, and all its laws and institutions, the elimination 
of militaristic influences, the punishment of war criminals, the complete 
disarmament of Germany, and the payment of reparations in kind. 
“Our objective in handling Germany is simple’’, he declared, “‘it is to 
secure the peace of the future world”. That object was unattainable if 
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Germany was allowed to prepare for aggressive war. Its attainment 
would protect the German people from the fate imposed upon them 
by the Kaiser, the General Staff, and Hitler. 

(4) International Organization. At the Conference the U.S. made a 
proposal on the voting procedure in the proposed Security Council 
which was adopted by Britain and Russia. The Senate and the House 
of Representatives would both be represented at the San Francisco 
Conference, and the delegates would consist of an equal number of 
Democratic and Republican Congressmen. World peace was not a 
party question. It could not be constructed by one man, one party, or 
one nation. It must rest on “the co-operative effort of the whole world”’. 

(5) Liberated Europe. The three Great Powers agreed that the poli- 
tical and economic problems of any liberated country or former Axis 
satellite were their joint responsibility and concern. They would help 
these people to solve their own problems through “firmly established 
democratic processes”. “Responsibility for political conditions 
thousands of miles oversea’’, he said, “‘can no longer be avoided by this 
great nation. As I have said, it is a smaller world. The U.S. now 
exerts a vast influence in the cause of peace throughout the world. It 
will continue to exert that influence only if it is willing to continue to 
share in the responsibility for keeping the peace”. He was sure that 
under the Yalta agreements there would be a more stable Europe than 
ever before. With the termination of elections in any country their 
immediate responsibility ceased. 

(6) Poland. The decision on Poland’s boundaries was a compromise. 
“I did not agree with all of it, by any means. It did not go so far as I 
wanted in certain areas. But all British and Russian desires were not 
satisfied’, he said. He was convinced that in the circumstances the 
agreement was the most hopeful possible for a free and independent 
Poland. 

(7) France. No one should detract from the important role accorded 
to her in the future of Europe and the world. 

(8) The Pacific War. At Yalta the combined British and American 
Staffs made plans to increase their attacks against Japan. The U.S. 
must be prepared for a long, hard war against Japan after Germany’s 
defeat, but the unconditional surrender of Japan was just as essential 
to world peace as that of Germany. Japanese militarism must be 
eliminated as thoroughly as its German counterpart. 

(9) Conclusion. The Crimea Conference was ‘“‘a turning point in 
American history”’, and ‘“‘we shall have to take the responsibility for world 
collaboration or we shall have to bear the responsibility for another 
world conflict”, he said. It meant the end of unilateral action, spheres 
of influence, and the balance of power, in favour of a universal organi- 
zation in which all peace-loving nations would finally have a chance 
to join. 





OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 

On Feb. 27 the Canadian 1st Army launched an attack in great force, 
captured Calcar and Udem and, overrunning several villages south and 
south-west of Goch, reached Weeze, a very strong enemy position. 
North-east of Calcar they reached the Rhine, and east of Udem 
entered the Hochwald. Opposition was very strong, especially in the 
latter area, where the enemy were using some of their best parachute 
troops. By Feb. 28 prisoners taken since operations began on Feb. 8 
numbered 15,500. On March 1 Weeze was captured, and the troops 
pushed through the Hochwald and met very strong resistance near 
Xanten. Next day their forces advancing south from Udem and 
Kevelaer linked up with gth Army troops who had pushed north of 
Geldern, and the Germans were now driven into a pocket round Wesel 
and Xanten. By March 4 this pocket had been reduced to an area 10 
miles long by 10 wide, a gth Army column having reached Rhein- 
berg. Very hard fighting went on near Xanten and west of Wesel for 
several days, Veen being particularly strongly held, but by March 8 
Xanten had been entered, and the Rhine reached here after exactly 4 
weeks’ fighting. Round the Wesel bend the Germans had massed the 
largest number of guns and mortars ever met with in front of the 
Canadian 1st Army in a single sector, and the fighting south of Xanten, 
particularly at Veen, was stated to be the bitterest the troops had ever 
been engaged in. On March g the 2 bridges at Wesel were blown up, 
and the Germans were found to be withdrawing eastward as fast as 
possible, leaving only rearguards to cover the retreat. Meanwhile a 
junction had been effected near Winnenthal of two columns moving 
respectively south from Xanten and north from Veen, the Xanten- 
Rheinberg road was cut, and Menzelen and some villages north-east of 
Xanten captured. The result of just over a month’s fighting was th« 
capture of 50,000 prisoners and the infliction of very heavy casualties 
on some of the enemy’s best troops, while the Allies had reached the left 
bank of the Rhine all along the Canadian 1st and U.S. gth Army fronts. 

The U.S. gth Army were nearing Miinchen-Gladbach by the end of 
February, and after a black-out on news for a few days announced its 
capture on March 1. Since their attack on the Roer line opened on 
Feb. 23 they had taken 19,000 prisoners. Next day they captured 
Krefeld, Venlo, and Roermond, were fighting in Neuss, and reached 
the Rhine just north of it. Another column pushed north towards 
Geldern, and on March 2 linked up with the Canadians north of that 
town. The same day Neuss was cleared, and a number of vlaces north 
and north-west of Krefeld were taken within the next 2 days, including 
Kempen and Mérs, from.where the troops reached the bridge over the 
Rhine to Duisburg at Homberg. By March 4 they were along the Rhine 
bank on a wide front between Neuss to Homberg. On March 8 they 
reached Ossenberg, where heavy fighting went on, and then pushed 
north to Wallach. Since Feb. 23 their prisoners now numbered over 
28,000, 
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The U.S. 1st Army had fought its way through the Hambach Forest 
by the end of February, and had taken several places north and east of 
Erkelenz. On Feb. 27 it crossed the Erft river at Modrath, only 7 miles 
from Cologne, and by March 1 had established 5 bridgeheads on the 
Erft and had cleared Sindorf and Elsdorf. East of Diiren it captured 
Wisserheim and Dorweiler, and cleared the woods east of Miinchen- 
Gladbach. On March 3, further south, Ziilpicht was taken and the 
Erft crossed north of Euskirchen. Strong opposition was met at 
Lévenich, Widdersdorf, and several other places on the way to 
Cologne, but the city was reached on March 4 and occupied next day. 
Progress was slow east of Euskirchen, owing to strong opposition in 
front of Bonn. 

On March 7 places north of Bonn, including Brihl, and others 
south-west of it, including Rheinbach, were taken, and that afternoon a 
column reached Remagen, further up the Rhine and, finding the railway 
bridge intact, crossed over against only slight opposition. The clearing 
of Cologne was also completed, and the road south cut, by which the 
Germans were attempting to escape to Bonn. Bonn and Godesberg 
were also reached, and by March 9 had been fully occupied. The same 
day the bridgehead troops captured Erpel and pushed inland, over very 
hilly country, and were fighting in Hénnef. By March 12 the bridge- 
head was reported to be 10 miles wide and 4 deep. Linz and Hargarten 
had been taken, and altogether 23 towns and villages were in the Allies’ 
hands. The Luftwaffe made many attempts to destroy the bridge, but 
without success, and on March 1o of 47 aircraft which attacked it 23 
were shot down. 

The 3rd Army occupied Bitburg, just west of the Kyll, on Feb. 26, 
and advancing down the east bank of the Priim reached points just 
north-east of Echternath. Further south it took Zerf, east of Saarburg, 
and had now got right through the main Siegfried defences. Since the 
Our was crossed 21 days earlier over 20,000 prisoners had been taken. 
By the end of February the 3rd was advancing all along a 55-mile 
front from north-east of Priim to south-east of Saarburg, overrunning 
numerous towns, and on March 1 Trier was occupied. A bridgehead 
was established across the Moselle and Nidersehr and Seffern taken. 
On March 3 Konz, at the confluence of the Moselle and the Kyll, was 
captured, and the Kyll crossed. Meanwhile, the enemy salient east of 
Priim had been wiped out, and some 3,000 Allied prisoners freed from 
a camp near Krefeld. Prisoners taken since the Our was crossed now 
totalled over 33,000. g more places were occupied east of the Kyll on 
March 4, and next day a fresh attack, launched after 2 days’ black-out, 
overran 25 miles of ground, with many towns and villages, and ended 
in the capture of 1,300 prisoners, including the commander of the 53rd 
Corps, in one day. 

On March 6 the Rhine was reached north-west of Coblenz—the 
result of a 60-mile advance across the Eifel plateau in 58 hours. The 
3rd Army was now sweeping the whole area west of Coblenz and north- 
west of the Moselle. By March 8 a junction had been made with the 
1st Army near Andernach, enveloping the German 7th Army, estimated 
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to consist of 10 divisions. Mayen, 16 miles west of Coblenz, was 
occupied, with 3,000 prisoners including a general and his staff; also 
Andernach and Bréhl. The German defeat in these operations was 
described as a complete collapse. Prisoners now totalled over 39,000, 
making 59,000 in all since the smashing of the German offensive in the 
Ardennes in December. 

On March g Rubenach was captured, 8,000 more prisoners were 
taken by the 2 armies, and many places just north of the Moselle 
cleared, and these operations continued next day. On March 11, 
however, the Germans attacked 4 miles east of Trier and recovered 
some high ground. 

The 7th Army, after a lull of several days, attacked Forbach and 
Bubingen, on the Saar, on March 3, occupied Forbach, and released 
1,200 prisoners of war. 

On March 7 it was announced that the Rhineland offensive had so 
far resulted in over 70,000 prisoners being taken, making 1 million 
since D-Day. 

In the air heavy attacks day and night, by both U.S. heavies and the 
R.A.F., were made on Leipzig and Halle railyards and targets at Mainz 
and Gelsenkirchen on Feb. 27, when over 70 aircraft were destroyed on 
the ground, and 20 lost; on the railways round the Ruhr, in order to 
isolate the whole valley, on Feb. 28; on rail centres in south Germany 
and on oil targets, etc., at Mannheim, Kamen, and elsewhere on March 
1; on Cologne (twice) and rail yards at Magdeburg, Bohlen, Chemnitz, 
Dresden, and tank factories and airfields on March 2, when 67 aircraft 
were shot down and 36 destroyed on the ground, for the loss of 24; 
on oil refineries, railways, factories, etc., at Brunswick, Misburg, 
Chemnitz, and elsewhere on March 3, when 29 aircraft were destroyed, 
and 25 lost; on Ulm and other places in south-west Germany, railyards 
at Wanne-Eickel, oil plant at Kamen and elsewhere on March 4, when 
14 were lost; on Chemnitz railyards (by over 1,100 Bs), Harburg 
refineries, Mannheim targets, Gelsenkirchen benzol plant, and several 
airfields on March 5, for the loss of 26; on Salzbergen refineries on 
March 6; on benzol plants and refineries near Dortmund, railways at 
Bielefeld, Giessen, Soest, and Siegen, and docks and shipping at and 
near Sassnitz on March 7; on 6 benzol plants and 5 railyards in the 
Ruhr, and on Dessau, completely destroying this important base for 
the Eastern front, on March 8, when 14 or more aircraft were destroyed 
for the loss of 39; on Kassel tank plant and rails at Osnabriick, Miinster, 
Rheine, Frankfurt, and elsewhere, and on benzol plant in the Ruhr on 
March g, when 15 were lost; on Ruhr oil plants, and rail and road 
communications on March 10; on Essen railways, on which 4,500 
tons were dropped, and on U-boat yards at Hamburg, Bremen, and Kie! 
and refineries at Harburg, Bremen, etc., on March 11; and on Dortmund 
(the heaviest attack of the war, with 4,900 tons dropped), 6 railways 
south of the Ruhr, and the port and shipping at Swinemiinde, on 
March 12. 


Some 450 square miles of the Ruhr area were now believed to be 
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completely wrecked, so that no town of any consequence and no major 
industrial works worth anything at all remained standing in the Valley. 


In addition to these major attacks Berlin was bombed for 20 nights 
running by Mosquitoes, and the T.A.F. maintained a continuous 
offensive on the Wesel area and on roads and rails just behind the enemy 
front except when prevented by bad weather. On March 11 they flew 
<,000 sorties, and, as an instance of the destruction done, in the last 
week of February they destroyed or seriously damaged 600 locomotives 
and over 4,400 wagons and trucks, and made 1,200 breaches in the lines. 
Intruder patrols were over enemy airfields nearly every day and many 
attacks were made on V2 launching sites, stores, and transport. The 
Dortmund-Ems canal was again breached on March 3 night, E-boats off 
Holland were bombed by C.C. aircraft, self-propelled barges in the 
Kattegat hit by Mosquitoes, and, in Austria, refineries north-west of 
Vienna heavily bombed by U.S. B aircraft. 

Enemy air activity over the U.K. by V weapons continued, and on 
March 4 was reported to have extended to northern England. On the 
nights of March 3 and 4 piloted aircraft also crossed the east coast, 
doing some damage, and 6 were shot down on March 3. 


The German reports admitted Allied penetrations to the Rhine at 
the end of February, but claimed many defensive successes and the 
destruction of large numbers of Allied tanks, e.g. 170 in 3 days’ fighting 
on the Roer, 203 between March 2 and 5 in the Xanten fighting, 115 
on the Lower Rhine on March 5 and 6, a total of 706 between Feb. 9 
and March ro in the Wesel sector, and of over 700 between Feb. 23 and 
March 6 between the Roer and the Rhine on the U.S. gth Army front. 

At sea, they stated that in attacks on convoys in February the Navy 
and Luftwaffe had sunk 54 ships; also 2 cruisers, 12 destroyers, and 
some patrol vessels, and had torpedoed 16 ships, 1 cruiser, and 3 escort 
vessels, many of which could be presumed sunk. In January and 
February the total was 85 ships (cargo and transport), 3 cruisers, 20 
destroyers, and 18 escorts. On March 4 they stated that U-boats were 
very active again in the Channel and the Irish Sea, which were now 
their best hunting grounds, and Allied losses were mounting, despite 
all the anti- U-boat measures taken. 

In reporting terror raids they said that on Feb. 14 and 15 Dresden 
had been completely wiped from the map; it was the greatest destruc- 
tion a large urban area had ever suffered. They claimed the shooting 
down of g18 raiders in February, of 61 on March 4 alone, and §9 on 
March 8. On March 6 they reported that their aircraft, thrusting into 
the area of the British Isles on a broad front, had had additional 
successes, apart from the destruction of terror bombers over Germany, 
and had bombed and strafed important industrial war targets and 
military installations in localities which were lighted up. 

On March 9 they stated that it was by pure chance that the Americans 
had crossed the Rhine, because the bridge did not explode in time on 
the east bank. On March 12 they gave the width of the bridgehead as 
12 miles, but claimed the recapture of Hénningen. 
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RUSSIA 

In East Prussia the Russians at the end of February were striking back 
against the gains of ground made by the enemy north-west of Kénigs- 
berg, and continued to make progress in the area south-west of the city. 

In Pomerania the 2nd White Russian Army, in 4 days’ fighting at 
the end of February, advanced over 40 miles, captured Schlochau, 
Baldenberg, Neu Stettin, and several other towns in the area north- 
west and west of Chojnice, while driving back enemy counter-attacks 
on its right flank. In Pomorze heavy fighting went on at Grudziadz, 
and early in March Skorcz, some miles north on the way to Danzig, 
was captured. Grudziadz was cleared on March 5 after 2 weeks’ 
fighting, and Gniew and Starogard were taken next day, and thereafter 
Rokossovsky’s forces made steady progress into the Danzig pocket and 
towards the coast west of it. In the second week of March they occupied 
Biitow, Koscierzyna, Stolp, Lauenberg, Kartuzy, Tczew, Neustadt, 
Puck, Leba, Schlawe, Riigenwalde, and Stolpmiinde, and by March 10 
had overrun all eastern Pomerania except for a strip on the coast. They 
had also hemmed in 20 or more divisions in the Danzig pocket. Mean- 
while, the forces pushing north-west from Chojnice took Pollnow, 
Rummelsburg, and Koslin, near the coast. 

On March 4 it was announced that the rst White Russian Army had 
broken through east of Stargard and advanced over 60 miles in 4 days, 
to reach the sea near Kolberg. They also captured Barwalde, Tempel- 
burg, Falkenburg, Dramburg, Wangerin, Stargard, and Pyritz, all in 
the area east of Stettin, and then closed in on the Oder mouth after 
overrunning Naugard, Polzin, Treptow, Kammin, Greifenberg, 
Giilzow, Gollnow, Massow, and other towns. They were also, by 
March 5, on the Oder south of Stettin and west of Pyritz. Large 
numbers of Germans were killed in this drive, which was made too 
quickly for the enemy to get away, and the Russian air force did great 
destruction to columns trying to cross the Oder to defend Stettin. This 
port was now, by March 8, being threatened from the north-east, east, 
and south, and heavy fighting went on round Altdamm. 

Further south Zhukov’s forces opened a fresh attack on the Oder 
north-west of Kiistrin, which by March 8 was being enveloped. 
West of it Seelow was reached, and on March 12, after bitter street 
fighting and the defeat of repeated counter-attacks by fresh German 
units, Kiistrin was cleared of the enemy. 

The Germans reported complete defensive successes in Latvia and 
in East Prussia, west of Kreuzburg. In Samland they said on March 1 
that the ground gained was being mopped up, and gave Russian losses 
in the fighting on the peninsula as 5,630 killed, and 60 tanks, 164 guns, 
318 anti-tank guns, and much other material destroyed. ‘The Courland 
battle, in Latvia, lasted 8 days, and the Russians lost 19,000 men, 301 
tanks, and many guns, etc. 

They claimed on March 6 the destruction of 300 tanks in Pomerania 
in “the past few days”, and said that since the battle in West Prussia 
and Pomerania began the Army and Luftwaffe had between them 
destroyed 457. 
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In Silesia they reported successes on the Queis, which was crossed 
on a broad front, and announced on March 8 the recapture of Laubau 
with the destruction or capture of 162 tanks and 159 guns. 


SOUTH-EASTERN EUROPE 

In Slovakia some progress was made west and north-west of Lucenec, 
and Stara-Gora and Banska-Sliavnica were taken in the first week of 
March. The Germans claimed, however, that the Russian bridgehead 
on the Hron had been broken up, with the loss of over 20,000 men. In 
Hungary, north-east of Balaton, the Germans made heavy and per- 
sistent attacks with armour, and drove some wedges into the Russian 
positions, but the Russians reported on March 11 that they were 
inflicting very heavy losses on the enemy, including the destruction of 
162 tanks on March 1o alone. 

On Feb. 28 an Allied force landed on Piscopi island, just north-west 
of Rhodes, and took some prisoners before withdrawing. On March 5 
Tito’s H.Q. announced that the Germans were evacuating Serajevo. 


ITALY 
The 5th Army’s offensive which began in the middle of February 
made slow progress in very difficult country, and they occupied several 
heights just west of the Pistoia-Bologna road. On March 3-5 they 
gained 5 miles in 3 days across the mountains between the Upper 


Reno and the Panaro valleys and took over 1,200 prisoners, and pushed 
north along the upper Reno. The 8th Army cleared several positions 
north of Ravenna, and on March 3 captured a spit forming the eastern 
boundary of the Comacchio Lagoon. They operated in collaboration 
with patriot forces. 

Air attacks were made daily on the Brenner Pass railways, and on 
March 6 it was announced that the line had been blocked the whole of 
February. In the 24 hours ending March 1 the greatest tonnage of 
bombs ever dropped since the Mediterranean Allied Air Force was 
formed fell on the line and its subsidiaries on both the Austrian and 
Italian sides. 

At sea 3 French cruisers shelled and destroyed an armoured train 
and blocked a tunnel on the French frontier on March 2, and attacks 
were also made by sea and air on shipping in the Gulf of Venice and in 
the Arsa Channel, in the Upper Adriatic. 


PACIFIC AREA 

At the end of February Verde Island was occupied, and Corregidor 
cleared of the enemy, 4,215 of whose dead were counted. On Iwojima 
Motoyama was captured. On March 1 U.S. infantry landed on Palawan 
and seized 2 airfields commanding the passage from the Sulu to the 
South China Sea, while Marines seized Lubang Island, 35 miles south- 
west of the entrance to Manila Bay at the end of the passage between 
Luzon and Mindoro. They next occupied Tincao and Burias Islands, 
off the west coast of southern Luzon, and on March 8 landed at Zam- 
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boanga, on the south-western tip of Mindanao. By March 12 they had 
cleared the town and occupied an airfield near by. 

Hard fighting went on in Luzon. Guerrillas cleared the province in 
the extreme north-west, and by March 3 the last Japanese in Manila 
had been wiped out. Occupation of the north coast brought the 
Americans to within 225 miles of Formosa. By March 6 it was esti- 
mated that 6 enemy divisions, out of 10 in the island, had been des- 
troyed. 

On Iwojima the Japanese in the northern part of the island were split 
into 3 groups, and their losses in 14 days’ fighting included 12,864 dead 
counted by the Americans. By March 4 U.S. ships were unloading at 
the beaches on both the east and west coasts. 

Air attacks were made on 6 of the Ryukyu Islands on March 1, 
destroying 41 aircraft and damaging 50, for the loss of 13. Warships 
shelled Okinodaito that night, and the attacks caused the destruction of a 
destroyer, 2 medium and 6 small cargo ships, and some auxiliary craft. 
Raids on Formosa destroyed 30 aircraft on March 3, and heavy attacks 
on Tokyo were made by B2gs on March 3 and 9, resulting in the des- 
truction of 15 square miles of the city. The Imperial Palace was seen 
to be still ablaze long after the second attack made by 300 bombers. 
Nagoya was also bombed on March 3 and 11, the second time by over 
300 Bags. 

On March 8 Admiral Nimitz announced that Japanese losses to date 
included half their battleships and medium cruisers, three-quarters of 
their destroyers, many submarines, and a large part of their naval air 
strength, including carriers. Submarines had been responsible for 75 
per cent of their losses of cargo ships. 

It was also announced that 11 enemy cargo ships (one a large tanker) 
had been sunk or damaged in the China Sea by air sweeps, and, on 
March 9,that U.S. submarines had sunk 12 more ships, including a 
large transport, a large tanker, and a destroyer. On Feb. 28 the loss of 
the U.S. submarines Escolar and Shark was announced, and next day 
that of the ammunition ship Serpens, with all hands. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 

By the end of February the Chinese 1st Army was only 15 miles 
from Lashio, and on March 6 captured the old town and the airfield. 
By March 8 the whole district had been occupied, giving the Allies 
control of all the old Burma Road. 

On Feb. 27 it was announced that a 14th Army mechanized force 
had crossed the Irrawaddy on Feb. 19-21 at Pakokku, south-west of 
Mandalay, and in 8 days had pushed east for over 80 miles, with very 
small losses, to reach Meiktila, near which they seized 8 airfields and 
20 large dumps of supplies. This cut one of the enemy’s main supply 
lines, and deprived him of his principal reservoir of air strength in 
Burma. Meiktila town was occupied on Feb. 28, and Thazi next day, 
and meanwhile fresh crossings of the Irrawaddy had been made near 
Myinmu, west of Mandalay, on Feb. 24, and further down, below 
Pagan, tanks were being brought across. The Singu bridgehead, north 
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of Mandalay, was also active, and the Japanese line south of Singu was 
broken through on March 1, and by March 5 14th Army troops were 
only 14 flying miles from Mandalay. They then advanced 18 miles in 
24 hours over very difficult country to reach the city, and the attack 
on the Japanese positions on Mandalay Hill and in Fort Dufferin began. 
Half the city was occupied by March 9g, but the enemy positions 
underground on the hill and in the fort could not be rapidly reduced. 

Air attacks were made on Kuala Lumpur (Malay States) and Rangoon 
on March g, and on Singapore factories on March 2 and 11, and on 
March 10 the Japanese reported a bombardment of the North Anda- 
mans by 4 destroyers. 


CHRONOLOGY 


ARGENTINA. March 2.—In a clash between Communists and the 
police in Buenos Aires, a police constable was shot dead and a sub- 
inspector severely wounded. 

March 8.—The acting Foreign Minister told the press that in his 
opinion the formula drawn up at Mexico City for Argentine reincor- 
poration into the Pan-American system was “courteous and honourable” 
and that he would like to see it approved. 


_AUSTRALIA. Feb. 28.—Speaking in the House of Representatives 
the Prime Minister said that the Government’s aims on post-war 
national security were (1) an adequate defence policy; (2) maximum 
defence co-operation among members of the British Commonwealth; 
(3) participation in an effective collective security system; and (4) the 
establishment of an all-party policy on defence and security. 

March 9.—The Minister for External Affairs announced that ar- 
rangements had been completed for the exchange of Ministers with 
France. The first French Minister was M. Pierre Auge. 


BELGIUM. March 7.—Mr. Attlee arrived in Brussels to inquire 
into the needs of French, Belgian, and Dutch, and the peoples of 
occupied Germany. His mission was one of fact-finding. 


BRAZIL. March 2.—President Vargas signed a decree providing for 
the surrender of his dictatorial powers held since 1937, and for the 
restoration of democratic government. 


CANADA. March 2.—The Department of National Defence an- 
nounced that the total casualties of the three armed forces from the 
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start of the war.to Jan. 31 numbered 87,609, including 32,155 dead or 
presumed dead, and over 43,000 wounded. 

March 3.—Under an agreement, negotiated in Ottawa, the Govern- 
ment granted Czechoslovakia a loan of $15 million for from 5 to 9 
years, at 24 per cent interest, and repayable in five instalments, for the 
purchase in Canada of supplies to be used in the rehabilitation of 
Czechoslovak economy. 

March 5.—The Reconstruction Minister announced that Britain, 
Canada, and the U.S.A. had agreed to reduce their production of war 
materials by 35 per cent on the conclusion of hostilities with Germany. 


March 7.—The Defence Minister issued a statement saying that the 
reinforcement crisis was over, and that the Army was fully supplied 
with reinforcements and all else that was required. Refuting allegations 
that troops proceeding oversea had thrown their rifles into the sea, 
General McNaughton repeated that only one soldier had thrown his 
rifle away. 

March 8.—The Prime Minister left Ottawa for Washington. 

Colonel Colin Gibson, Minister of National Revenue, was appointed 
Air Minister. Mr. Pierre Dupuy, Charge d’Affaires in Brussels, was 
appointed Minister to the Netherlands. 

March 9.—Arrival of the Prime Minister in Washington. (see U.S.A.) 

Lord Reith and the British delegation on inter-Commonweaith 
tele-communications arrived in Ottawa. 


CHINA. March 1.—General Chiang Kai-shek, announcing that the 
National Assembly to inaugurate constitutional Government would be 
convened on Nov. 12, subject to approval by the Kuomintang Congress, 
said that the Government had offered to recognize the Communist 
Party on its agreement to incorporate its army and local administration 
in a national army and Government. That offer still stood. “China 
must emerge from the war a united nation”, the General declared. 
To-day that consummation existed but for the Communists and their 
armed forces. The Government had expressed its willingness to place 
an American general in command of the Communist forces, with U.S. 
approval, and under the Generalissimo’s overall command; but the offer 
had been rejected. Still, the Government were always ready to confer 
with the Communists so as to bring about a binding settlement. The 
Kuomintang would return supreme power to the people through th: 
National Assembly. Meanwhile, although ready to admit other parties 
to share in the Government, it could not abdicate to “‘a loose combin- 
ation of parties’’. 

March 4.—Mr. Wellington Koo arrived in Chungking. 

March 9.—A statement issued from the Communist H.Q. in Chung- 
king said that Gen. Chiang Kai-shek gave a false interpretation of the 
recent negotiations between the Kuomintang and the. Communists, 
that he wanted to make the National Assembly ‘‘a congress of slaves”, 
and that he was plotting to assimilate the Communist armies. The 
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statement demanded the immediate termination of the General’s 
“dictatorship”, and free elections for a National Assembly. If a 
Coalition Government was formed the General might be allowed to 
join it, “to allow him to correct his former mistakes and atone for 
his crimes”’. 

March 11.—Japanese announcement of the disarming of French 
troops in Shanghai. (see Japan.) 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. March 3.—Conclusion of export credit 
agreement with Canada. (see Canada.) 
March 11.—Dr. Benes’ departure from England. (see Great Britain.) 


DENMARK. March 9.—News reached Sweden that 10 more patriots 
had been shot by the Germans in Copenhagen. 

March 12.—The German news agency announced the execution of 
five patriots for sabotage. 


EGYPT. March 3.—The representatives of Egypt, Syria, the Lebanon, 
Transjordan, and Saudi Arabia, together with the Palestine delegate 
signed the constitution of the Arab League drawn up by the sub-com- 
mittee of Arab Foreign Ministers. 


March 7.—Abdel Hamid Badawy Pasha was appointed Foreign 
Minister. 


FINLAND. March 4.—An official statement announced that the 
country had been in a state of war with Germany since September 15, 
1944. The Prime Minister had announced this at a Cabinet meeting 
on March 1, “in order to avoid misunderstanding concerning Finland’s 
relation to Germany”. 


FRANCE. Feb. 27.—The Foreign Minister returned to Paris from 
London, Statement on his talks in London. (see Great Britain.) 

The National Council of Resistance, meeting in Paris, issued a 
declaration saying that the Government should not treat the principal 
resistance bodies as mere consultative committees. Since it had 
enjoyed no legal authority since the liberation the National Council 
could not be held responsible for political difficulties which had 
arisen. 

André Gautry, one-time secretary of the former Premier Tardieu, 
was sentenced to death at Dijon for collaboration with the enemy. 

March 1.—An order of the court sequestrated all property belonging 
“directly or indirectly” to Pétain, Laval, and other persons accused of 
endangering the safety of the State. 
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The Government decided to re-establish “‘direct relations” with the 
Italian Government, and appointed M. Couve de Murville to be 
representative with the Italian Government with the rank of Ambas- 
sador. This decision followed the Italian Government’s recognition 
that the conventions of 1896 giving Italians in Tunisia a privileged 
position had lapsed. 

In a speech to the Consultative Assembly on the internal situation, 
Gen. de Gaulle outlined a programme, the main points of which were: 
(1) The State must “exploit the source of energy, the main means of 
transport and means of communication’’. It must also ‘“‘dispose of the 
country’s credit”. The implementation of these proposals would 
depend on circumstances and, being temporary, they would be subject 
to ratification by properly elected representatives of the nation. (2) 
The directing authority in industry must be respected. (3) The 
Government would establish a national economic council on which “all 
concerned in the economic life of the country could co-operate”. He 
said that unless the population problem was solved, ‘‘France can only 
be a great light that is fading”. He added that as much scope as 
possible should be left to private and personal initiative. The Army 
now comprised 1,200,000 men, but most of them were without the 
necessary equipment and arms. The lend-lease agreement with the 
U.S. would permit the essential industries to get moving. In September 
new tanks would begin to be produced, and a large number of machine- 
gun carriers would be finished. At present there was only one-third of 
the coal needed for industry, two-thirds of the wheat stock required, 
and half the requisite number of cattle. No use could be made of iron 
ore, and the number of railway engines and trucks available was 
“‘a mockery”. 

Rene Benedetti, former editor of L’Oeuvre, was sentenced to life 
imprisonment by the Paris Court of Justice on charges of collaboration 
with the enemy. 

March 3.—The Cabinet adopted the War Minister’s proposal for 
the creation of a military administration for the occupied zone of 
Germany. 

March 5.—Speaking at Limoges, Gen. de Gaulle said that only the 
authority of the State could be tolerated. The consent of the vast 
majority of citizens must be obtained for the economic reforms urged 
by the Resistance parties. 

The Food Minister announced that the number of railway trucks for 
the conveyance of food to Paris had increased from 5,000 to 11,000, and 
would soon reach 15,000. 

March 6.—Mr. Attlee arrived in Paris for talks with the Gevernment 
on the question of speeding up relief supplies. He was received by 
Gen. de Gaulle. 

The Cabinet, in a statement, said that although it would have liked 
to participate in the San Francisco Conference as an inviting Power, it 
considered that a slight modification of the invitation formula was 
desirable to permit the inclusion of suggestions made wy participating 
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Powers. Owing to limit of the time available the inviting Powers had 
not been able to reach agreement on this issue. 

The Cabinet decided that permits should no longer be authorized 
for private broadcasting stations. 

March 7.—The Soviet Ambassador called at the Quai D’Orsay to 
reassure the Government about Soviet intentions regarding the 
French-Soviet Pact, and to inquire why certain sections of the press 
and some official circles doubted Russia’s loyalty to her obligations. 
He pointed out that the Pact had been ratified while the Yalta 
conversations were in progress. 

March 10.—Four French members of a Gestapo gang were sentenced 
to death by a Paris Court for passing on to the enemy B.B.C. code 
messages leading to the seizure and shooting of Allied parachutists and 
airmen dropped in France. 

The President of the Seine Tribunal ordered the sequestration of 
the property of 18 former Vichy Ministers, including Chautemp, Déat, 
and Peyrouton. 

March 11.—Gen. de Gaulle, in a statement, said that the Japanese 
in Indo-China were trying to wipe out the preparations made by 
resistance forces, in conformity with Government orders, to help in the 
combined operations of the Allies. The Government were in as close 
contact as possible with the Allies concerned to ensure the co-ordination 
of operations inside Indo-China with those outside. 


March 12.—A demonstration took place in Lyons against inadequate 
food supplies and a resolution was passed demanding the removal of 
‘administrative barriers which are starving France’’, the dispatch of 
black-market traffickers to the front; and the dismissal of the Food 
Minister. 

Statement of the Ambassador in Washington. (see U.S.A.) 


GERMANY. Feb. 26.—Pravda’s report on Himmler’s plans for 
underground resistance. (see U.S.S.R.) 

Feb. 27.—The authorities announced that, owing to transport 
difficulties caused by enemy action, the existing uniform rationing 
system was being replaced by a differential regional system, making the 
population more dependent on local produce. Although the shortage 
of some supplies would be offset by an increase in others, a further 
“temporary” decrease of total supplies must be expected after April 1. 
Supplies of bread, fats, and groats might be decreased, but those of 
meat and fish might be increased. 

Dittmar, in a broadcast, criticized the pamphlets dropped by the 
Allies on Germany for using the phrase ‘‘accursed militarism”. Mili- 
tarism denoted the preponderance of military over civic characteristics, 
and meant “lust of war born of soldierly ambition”. There was no 
people so little imbued with the militarist spirit as the German; they 
were just soldierly. ‘“‘Most of us have spent the best parts of our life 
and our work as either a Nazi or a militarist”’, he said, and ‘“‘whoever 
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threatens destruction to either condemns the entire German people 
and menaces it with extermination”. 


Feb. 28.—It was announced in Berlin that Chvalkvosky, the last 
Czechoslovak Foreign Minister before the German occupation, was 
killed in an air-raid on Feb. 26. 

Goebbels, in a broadcast, said that the war had in no way come to 
an end, although German armament and food supply potential had 
suffered badly from the military setbacks. Economy must be the 
watchword. Germany would and must reconquer the lost territory in 
the East, and would die rather than capitulate. 

In order to seize new chances of victory in the present situation they 
must still further limit their war-time life, simplify equipment and use 
it at decisive focal points, drain man-power still further, and evolve 
makeshifts in internal organization. Although enemy air attacks could 
hardly be borne, surrender would be worse still. They could inflict 
blow for blow, and the enemy would feel the further effects of the 
V-bomb and U-boat. The U.S.A. would be swept out of Europe by 
Bolshevism, while Britain was ‘“‘as good as lost’’. Her Prime Minister 
scarcely noticed that she had become “a little worm, the tail-end of 
Europe”. The Canadians, after heavy casualties in the West, were 
deserting in thousands. 


March 2.—The radio announced that Paul Johannsen of Wiesbaden 
had been executed for listening to the B.B.C. regularly for years. 


March 5.—The authorities began the enrolment in the regular 
armed forces of boys born in 1929. 

March 6.—Gen. Guderian told a meeting in Berlin that the German 
soldier in the East had been “worked up to a national frenzy, and is 
exacting revenge for all the Red Army has done against Germany. 
He requires death and subjugation for the Bolshevists, and for just 
this reason we can be sure that the German soldier in the East will 
continue to fight”. Declaring his pride in being a Prussian, Guderian 
asked, “‘How can Europe believe that the edifice of Europe can remain 
standing if the Prussian and German pillar is shattered?” 


March 8.—Goebbels, writing in Das Reich, said that right up to the 
end fighting would remain fluid on all fronts, each belligerent trying up 
to the last hour to “force victory to his side”. Although the war had 
passed its climax, its intensity would not lessen. ‘‘On the contrary”’, he 
added, “‘in its last phase there will be a brio furioso of arms, and a sudden 
end. This last round will bring the decision’’. 


March 9.—It was announced that Hitler had visited the Oder front 
in the last few days, and had inspected the defences in front of Berlin. 

The authorities cancelled all Army leave, and ordered the registration 
of all men between 17 and 62 “for the active defence of the nation”’. 


March 10.—Goebbels, in a speech at Goerlitz in Western Silesia, 
said that Germany must fight on until her enemies ‘were bled white’, 
then “history will hand the laurels to us because we alone deserve 
them”. Repeating that capitulation was out of the question, he declared 
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that the limited war material must be used “cunningly and with 
decision”, and that not an inch of German soil must be yielded without 
taking “‘a bloody toll of the enemy”. 

March 11.—In a manifesto to the Army, Hitler said that Germany, 
shamefully betrayed by most of her allies, had “put up military resis- 
tance” for almost six years, and had won unique successes. It was his 
“irrevocable decision”, and it must be everybody’s determination, that 
there must be no repetition of 1918. It was quite clear that the enemy 
must be resisted and struck at until “he is finally weary and breaks”. 

March 12.—Goebbels, addressing a large delegation of European 
workers, said that the hopes of the outside world of forming an under- 
ground organization amongst foreign workers in the Reich had failed. 
When the Red Army entered Germany thousands of foreign workers 
went westwards. Germany was the only Power on the Continent 
representing order. She wanted a “strong Socialist Europe in which all 
peoples are free”’, and one day “our foreign guests will leave us not with 
hatred but as real friends’’, he added. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Feb. 27.—A Foreign Office announcement on 
the visit of the French Foreign Minister said that his discussions with 
the Prime Minister and the Foreign Secretary covered all matters of 
common interest to the two countries. M. Bidault was given an account 
of the subjects discussed at Yalta. Supply problems were also discussed 


with the Director of Economic Affairs at the French Foreign Ministry. 
The statement concluded by saying that the talks, conducted in an 
atmosphere of “frankness and friendship’’, reaffirmed the determination 
of the two countries to work together in war and peace. 

Mr. Churchill’s speech on the Crimea Conference. (see Special 
Summary.) 

Feb. 28.—An amendment to the motion of confidence in the Govern- 
ment on the Crimea Conference was defeated by 396 votes to 25 in the 
House of Commons. 

March 1.—The Government received a vote of confidence on the 
Crimea decisions in the House of Commons by 413 votes to nil. 

Replying to a debate in the House of Lords on the Crimea Con- 
ference, Lord Cranborne said that the choice of Berlin as H.Q. for the 
Central Control Commission had no significance except the practical. 
The outlook for German militarism was very thin indeed, but its final 
eradication might take many years, and the difficulties should not be 
underestimated. Unless the view was taken that the Soviet Government 
was entirely unreliable, the safeguards in the agreement on Poland 
should be adequate. If such a black view was taken about Soviet 
intentions there was no hope for the future at all. The question of the 
release of Polish patriots, arrested and deported by the Red Army, 
would be raised in Moscow in connexion with the Commission. If 
Britain had stood aside and washed her hands of the Polish business, 
she would have been condemned for abandoning a gallant Ally. 

The Deputy Prime Minister, speaking in the House of Commons, 
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said that the Polish people were not renowned for political wisdom. 
The tragic harking back to the past by so many of the peoples of 
Central and South-Eastern Europe made the establishment of perma- 
nent peace very difficult. The winning of the war and the winning of 
the peace were both much more important than the past. Europe’s 
present position was the responsibility of the Nazis and of the German 
people, and neither had any claim to appeal to rights and moral prin- 
ciples which they had totally disregarded. Territorial changes should 
be judged as to whether they conduced to a future peaceful Europe. 

The Government had steadily tried to get the exiled Governments 
more and more broadly based, and the record was good. They were 
working for full and free elections, but that consummation was not 
easy of achievement. Speaking of Germany, Mr. Attlee said that her 
return to the comity of nations would take a long time. Reiterating his 
belief in the principle of collective security, he said that he would go to 
the San Francisco Conference as an idealist but not as a “‘starry-eyed 
idealist”. The establishment of a world organization was an essential 
condition for the survival of civilization. He would like the acceptance 
of the motion to connote a step forward in the achievement of all-party 
unity on foreign affairs and defence. 

The Foreign Secretary, winding up for the Government, announced 
that representatives of the Commonwealth would meet in London 
before the opening of the San Francisco Conference. He could not 
accept the theory that German economic difficulties had brought about 
Hitler: he represented something latent in the German character. 
Plans for the control of the press and radio in Germany during the 
occupation had been made. Turning to Austria, Mr. Eden said that 
her case was a special one. She could not be regarded as liberated 
or Allied territory, although account must be taken of the contribution 
of Austrians to the overthrow of Nazism. The Austrians must be 
reminded that time was running short. However, it remained the 
Government’s wish that Austria should be free and independent, and 
that her people should have the chance of rebuilding democratic 
institutions and their national life. The suggestion to set up a Middle 
East office in London was impracticable. With regard to Yugoslavia, 
elections to be fair should not be held too quickly, especially as the 
whole country had not yet been liberated. There was no barrier to the 
entry of newspaper correspondents. There were two in Yugoslavia, 
visas had been granted for two more, and the Yugoslav Government 
had expressed their desire for still more. There was no discrimination 
in favour of Communists, and only five out of the 22 members of the 
Government were Communists. F.-M. Alexander’s visit was good 
testimony to the freedom of the people to express their opinions. There 
was no question of recognizing the Lublin Committee; the Government 
did not regard it as at all representative of Poland, and its leaders did 
not make a favourable impression upon him and the Prime Minister. 
The reported arrest of the wife of the Polish Prime Minister together 
with other persons working with the Red Cross in Poland, would be 
taken up with the Soviet Government. The critics of the Polish 
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settlement had put forward no alternative except that of inactivity. He 
ended by saying that a vote on the motion of confidence was necessary 
in order that foreign opinion could assess the opinion of the House on 
the work done at Yalta. 

March 2.—The Yugoslav Embassy announced that King Peter had 
received from Dr. Subasitch a list of four Serbian candidates, one 
Croat, and one Slovene, acceptable to the National Committee of 
Liberation and to the Royal Government, as members of the Regency 
Council. From this list the King had chosen the following to be 
Regents: Dr. Srdjan Budisavljevitch (Serb), Dr. Ante Manditch 
(Croat), and M. Dushan Sernec (Slovene), and had communicated this 
ye to Dr. Subasitch. 

March 6.—It was officially announced that the Prime Minister, 
accompanied by the Chief of the Imperial General Staff and Gen. Sir 
Hastings Ismay, had returned from a visit to Gen. Eisenhower and 
F.-M. Montgomery at their H.Q. during the previous week-end for 
military discussions. He also visited British and Canadian troops of 
the Canadian First Army and units of the U.S. Ninth Army. A large 
part of the tour was on German territory. 

Mr. Attlee’s arrival in Paris. (see France.) 

Announcement of Judge Rosenman’s arrival in London. (see 
U.S.A.) 

Presenting the Air Estimates for 1945, the Secretary of State for Air 
made the following points: (1) Reduction of casualties incurred by 
squadrons of Bomber Command. In 1942 the figure was 4.1 per cent 
of the aircraft dispatched, in 1943, 3.7 per cent, in 1944, I.7 per cent, 
and in the first two months of 1945, 1.1 per cent. (2) 200,000 young 
men had received flying training in the Dominions. (3) Between 
April 1 and Sept. 30, 1944, Bomber Command sustained more than 
10,000 casualties. (4) Had German fighter factories been left undis- 
turbed, enemy fighter production would have increased from 1,000 a 
month, the figure for the middle of 1943, to 2,500 or 3,000 a month by 
the end of 1944. (5) Aircraft operating from Britain dropped more than 
160,000 parachute containers of arms and explosives, and 3,700 
packages of specialized equipment to the European resistance move- 
ments. At least 15,000 tons of supplies were dropped from Great 
Britain alone. (6) From Sept., 1943 to Aug., 1944 Bomber Com- 
mand dropped a greater weight of bombs on (Germany than in 
the 4 previous years put together. The fifth year’s total had already 
been greatly surpassed in the first 6 months of the sixth year of war. 
German oil production had been reduced to such an extent that avail- 
able resources were approaching exhaustion. In the week ending 
Feb. 12 16,000 tons of bombs were dropped on Germany. The figures 
for the following weeks were respectively 23,000 tons, 41,000 tons, 
and 32,000 tons, with some returns outstanding. 

March 7.—The Deputy Prime Minister in Brussels. (see Belgium.) 

In reply to Parliamentary questions, the Foreign Secretary said 
(1) that the Government regarded Goebbels and Ribbentrop as major 
war criminals coming within the scope of the Moscow Declaration of 
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Nov. 1, 1943; and (2) that the Soviet Government had informed the 
British Ambassador that, to meet the wishes of his Government, they 
were taking steps at once to set free the wife of the Polish Premier in 
London. 

Presenting the Navy Estimates for 1945, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty gave the House of Commons the following figures: (1) In 
the first quarter of 1942 four times as many major landing craft were 
built as in the corresponding quarter of 1941; and in the first quarter 
of 1943 10 times as many, and in that of 1944 16 times as many as in 
1941. (2) 4,066 landing ships and craft of over 60 different types took 
part in the Normandy landings. (3) Mulberries. These artificial ports 
were constructed from 6,000-ton concrete caissons, towed across the 
Channel, the British port alone using 4} miles of them, weighing 
approximately 550,000 tons. On the 12th day of the assault 1,600 tons 
were discharged at this port, and by the 34th day the daily average was 
6,000 tons. (4) Leading the assault forces to the beaches 309 British, 
16 Canadian, and 22 U.S. minesweepers swept 10 approach channels. 
Since the beginning of the war 15,000 mines had been swept. (5) By 
the end of July over 1,600,000 men, 340,000 vehicles, and 1,700,000 
tons of stores had been landed. (6) Over 4 million tons of supplies had 
been delivered in convoy to Russia through the northern ports, of 
which over 2 million tons had arrived since the beginning of 1944. 
. (7) One new 6 in. cruiser, one modern 6 in. cruiser of the Fiji class, 
2 new destroyers, and 6 escort destroyers had been transferred to 
the R.C.N. 

March 8.—In answer to a Parliamentary question, the Secretary of 
State for India said that the fulfilment of the Government’s policy, 
contained in the Draft Declaration of March, 1942, depended upon the 
attainment of a common measure of agreement between the principal 
Indian parties. At present no such agreement had been arrived at to 
enable a corresponding gesture on the Government’s part to have any 
real effect, although a committee under the chairmanship of Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru was at present studying the problem. 

Details of a new monetary agreement signed on March 6 with 
Sweden were published as a White Paper. 

March 9.—The Czechoslovak Prime Minister and five members of 
the Cabinet left London for Moscow on their way home. 

March 11.—The President of Czechoslovakia, the Deputy Premier, 
and the Foreign Minister left for Slovakia. 

March 12.—Mr. Attlee returned from his visits to France and Belgium. 

Figures of civilian casualties due to enemy air action during February 
were 483 killed and 1,152 seriously injured. 


GREECE. Feb. 27.—The Regent, speaking in Salonika, said he came 
as the representative of the King, to bring greetings to the whole of 
the sorely-tried north of Greece. The hour was approaching when 
Greece would ask her powerful Allied judges for justice, and justice 
also meant legitimate reward for co-operation in the common struggle. 
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It was not possible to speak of justice when entire peoples, eminently 
Greek, were still under the heel of enemies to the Allied cause—enemies 
who had been giving positive help to the powers of violence but to-day 
simulated repentance in order to escape punishment. Justice was also 
inconceivable unless Greece was assured of the indispensable conditions 
for free economic development in the future, and “‘by the term justice’, 
he said, “we mean the application of sanctions against those who 
violated signed agreements and infringed every rule of ethics and 
civilization”’. 

Now that the December rebellion was a thing of the past—suppressed 
by Britain as mandatory of the three great allied Powers—they were 
making great efforts to restore Greece to prosperity. The armed forces 
were being reorganized, “to guarantee complete respect for the liberties 
and rights of its citizens’, and social justice must be established, 
national economy reorganized, and appropriate education given to the 
people. 

Mr. Churchill’s statement. (see Special Summary, page 265.) 

March 1.—An agreement was signed between the Government and 
U.N.R.R.A., providing for the delivery of supplies in every part of the 
country, mainland and islands. There would be no payment to 
U.N.R.R.A. by Greece in foreign exchange or local currency.. The 
Government would distribute supplies to the people in such a way 
that no effort would be spared to ensure that all persons had their fair 
share at reasonable and controlled prices. Provision was made for free 
distribution to the needy. 

When the Government sold supplies the proceeds would belong to the 
Treasury, to be used first to pay the relatively small costs incurred to 
U.N.R.R.A. by Greece, and the balance, after consultation with 
U.N.R.R.A., for the relief and rehabilitation projects to be undertaken 
by the Government. Operations would start officially on April 1. 

Three isolated villages in the Pindus mountains were supplied with 
some 24,000 garments by British aircraft. 

March 2.—-Certificates for the numbers of arms stipulated in the 
Agreement as to be handed over by E.L.A.S. were received by the 
British military authorities, completing the execution of the terms 
regarding disarmament. 

March 3.—-British troops moved into several areas hitherto con- 
trolled by E.L.A.S. to collect the arms surrendered, simultaneously 
with men of the National Guard, who were accompanying Greek 
representatives sent there to re-establish civil authority. 

March 6.—The central committee of E.A.M. protested to the Regent, 
the Government, and the British, U.S., and French diplomatic repre- 
sentatives against alleged infringements of the Agreement, including 
the victimization and arrest of former supporters of E.A.M., and 
restrictions on the circulation of the Left Wing press. 

The Cabinet was completed with the appointment of M. Nova as 
Minister of the Interior, and M. Nicolaides as Minister of Labour. 

March 7.—The deputy Prime Minister announced that the Govern- 
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ment had decided to delete the penalty of exile from the new law con- 
cerning public security. It had been attacked by the Left-Wing parties 
as ‘‘a repetition of the dictatorial methods of the Metaxas régime”, 

March 8.—The Prime Minister issued, as Minister of War, a stern 
warning to the National Guard about their treatment of E.L.A.S. men 
returning to their homes in Athens, calling on senior officers to punish 
any of their men responsible for incidents which had been reported 
“not only by E.A.M., but also by the British authorities”. In these, 
the National Guard were reported to have taken the lead or had a share 
in the beating and even killing of returning E.L.A.S. men. 


INDIA. Feb. 28.—Introducing the Budget for 1945-6 in the Central 
Assembly, the Finance Member gave the financial position for 1944-5 
as follows: Revenue, £267,600,000; expenditure, £384,490,000 
(including £86,570,000 civil expenditure); deficit, £116,830,000. The 
total revenue for 1945-6 was estimated at {£266,060,000, of which 
Customs duties would yield £39,640,000 and income tax £142,500,000. 
The revenue portion of defence expenditure was estimated at 
£295,670,000, and the capital portion at £13,320,000. With civil 
expenditure at £92,500,000, total expenditure would be £388,220,000, 
making a prospective deficit of £122,920,000. The revised Defence 
Estimates for the current year were {297,920,000 from revenue and 
£44,560,000 from capital. The estimated cost of reciprocal lend-lease 
during 1944-5 was {£57,250,000, and in 1945-6 {£52,750,000. The 
grand total to the end of 1944-5 was expected to be £93,000,000, while 
the corresponding amount received by India under lend-lease was 
roughly estimated at £386,300,000. 


The principal causes for increased defence expenditure were (1) the 
Japanese attack on the north-east frontier; (2) the increase of pay 
and grant of war service increments to British and Indian troops, the 
heavy demands of U.S. forces on reciprocal aid account, the decision 
that India was liable for the indigenous element in the cost of imported 
petrol for war purposes, and the final closure of the non-effective 
account with H.M. Government at April 1, 1939, by a lump payment 
of £15 million. 

The Under-Secretary for the Colonies arrived in India. 

March 8.—Mr. Amery’s statement in Parliament. (see Great 
Britain.) 


INDO-CHINA.—March 10.—Japanese reports of the Governor- 
General’s arrest and the taking over of the country’s administration. 
(see Fapan.) 

March 11.—Enforcement of Martial Law. (see Fapan.) 

Gen. de Gaulle’s statement. (see France.) 


IRAN. March 1.—A declaration of war on Japan was announced. 
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ITALY. March 1.—Re-establishment of relations with France. (see 
France.) 

March 2.—It was officially announced that F.-M. Alexander had 
returned to his H.Q. from a mission that included visits to Marshal 
Tito and to the H.Q. of Marshal Tolbukhin. 

March 4.—Gen. Roatta escaped from a hospital in Rome. 

March 6.—During a demonstration in Rome, organized by the 
Communist, Socialist, Action, and Christian Left parties, to protest 
against the escape of Gen. Roatta, a bomb was thrown at the Quirinal 
Palace, a woman was killed, and two members of the R.A.F. military 
police were wounded. 

March 7.—The Cabinet, after considering the situation caused by 
the escape of Gen. Roatta and the public demonstrations that followed 
it, issued a statement saying that it saw no reason for breaking the 
present four-party coalition. Full agreement had been reached on 
measures to strengthen the war effort, improve the country’s international, 
financial, and economic position, and to improve the police services. 
The commissariat for the punishment of Fascist crimes was to be 
reorganized by a committee of four Ministers, one from each party in 
the Government. 

It was also decided to invite the Socialist and Action parties to rejoin 
the Government. 

March 8.—According to detailed but unauthorized reports in the 
Rome press, Allied and Italian police had arrested 35 leaders of an 
underground Fascist organization in the capital, with branches in 
Naples, Florence, and other cities. It was said that the leaders were 
drawn chiefly from the Mussolini battalions, a parachute regiment, and 
collaborators with S.S. formations, and that the organization had been 
responsible for recent acts of terrorism in Rome. 

March 9.—The Prime Minister and the chief of the U.N.R.R.A. 
mission signed an agreement providing for free relief to a total of 
$50 million, on condition that the Government budgeted for an equi- 
valent sum in lire to be spent on services connected with the handling 
of the relief scheme. The programme was designed to provide about 
1,700,000 children and 300,000 pregnant and nursing mothers with 
extra rations for a year. 

March 11.—In a statement, the Commander of the Allied forces in 
Rome said that on March 8 28 persons were arrested by the Allied 
security police, acting in conjunction with the Carabinieri, after careful 
investigation into the activities of persons who had undertaken to keep 
the Fascist Party alive in liberated Italy. Amongst other activities, this 
association published a subversive paper called Onore, and organized 
“action squads” charged with sabotage missions against Allied military 
operations and establishments. 

The Rome press reported further arrests and a search for accumu- 
lated stores of arms. 

March 12.—Anfuso, Fascist Ambassador in Berlin, was sentenced 
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to death, Gen. Roatta. to penal servitude for life, and Suvitch, former 
Foreign Under-Secretary and Ambassador in Washington, and Jaco- 
moni, former Lieut.-General of Albania, to 24 years’ imprisonment, 
by the High Court in Rome. 


JAPAN. March 10.—An Act aimed at making every citizen serve in 
the armed forces or in war industry came into force. All males between 
the ages of 12 and 60, and women from 12 to 40, except “essential war 
workers’’, were liable to redistribution in essential war work. 

The Tokyo radio reported that Japanese troops had occupied 
the offices of the Governor-General of French Indo-China in Saigon, 
and had taken Admiral Decoux “under their protection’’. All other 
important buildings were occupied, “‘in view of the hostile attitude of 
the French authorities”. Other military leaders had been arrested, and 
at Hanoi French troops put up opposition. A communiqué, quoted by 
German radio, said that the Japanese had taken over full administration 
of the country. 

A political commentator, quoted by-the official News Agency, 
accused the French authorities of plotting to get into contact with the 
enemy. U.S. ’planes based on China had dropped supplies, and it was 
alleged that help had been given to U.S. submarines. 

March 11.—Tokyo radio reported that Martial Law was in force in 
Indo-China, and that some French troops were still resisting. 

The official News Agency reported that French troops and the police 
force in Shanghai had been disarmed by Japanese troops. 


MEXICO. March 3.—The Committee of Inter-American Affairs 
drew up the “Act of Chapultejec” in three parts: (1) A declaration 
outlawing aggression. (2) A recommendation for the drawing up of a 
treaty ensuring the permanent enforcement of the declaration. (3) 
Provision for “such regional arrangements for dealing with matters 
relating to the maintenance of international peace and security as maj 
be appropriate” and in harmony with “the purposes and principles of 
a general international organization when formed”’. 

March 6.—The plenary session of the Inter-American Conference 
passed the Act of Chapultejec by a show of hands. 

March 8.—The Inter-American Conference laid down a formula 


calling upon Argentina to declare war on the Axis in order to become 
eligible for membership of the United Nations. 


PORTUGAL. March 6.—It was stated in Lisbon that the U.S. 
Government had expressed regret for the accidental bombing of 
Macao on two occasions. 
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RUMANIA. Feb. 27.—Bucharest radio broadcast a statement issued 
by the War Office announcing the dismissal of 11 senior Army officers, 
including 8 generals, on the ground that they had pursued a personal 
policy at variance with that of Government and people. 
Mr. Vyshinsky arrived in Bucharest. 
Feb. 28.—Bucharest radio stated that the Government had resigned. 
March 1.—The King invited Prince Stirbey to form a Government. 
March 2.—Moscow radio’s attack on Gen. Radescu. (see U.S.S.R.) 


March 6.—Bucharest radio announced that M. Groza had formed 
a new Government, with M. Tatarescu, a former Liberal Premier, as 
deputy Prime Minister. 

March 7.—The new Premier told the press, according to Bucharest 
radio, that Marshal Malinovsky had agreed to the return of Northern 
Transylvania to Rumania. First contacts with Soviet representatives 
had convinced him that the country could expect substantial agricul- 
tural and industrial assistance, and also the return of war prisoners. 
The Premier said he wanted it to “‘be known that we are moderate men”. 

March 9.—The press reported that Gen. Radescu had taken refuge 
in the H.Q. of the British representative in Bucharest, because he 
feared ‘‘the consequences of his activities while head of the Govern- 
ment”. Government circles, it was added, expressed surprise that he 
should have hidden, although not being persecuted, and that the British 
representative should have accorded him sanctuary. 

March 10.—Soviet decision to restore Northern Transylvania. (see 
U.S.S.R.) 


SAUDI ARABIA. March 1.—A declaration of war was announced on 
Germany and Japan. 


SPAIN. March 3.—It was announced that Gen. Varela had been 
appointed High Commissioner of Spanish Morocco, vice Gen. Orgaz, 
who became Chief of the General Staff. 


SWEDEN. Feb. 28.—Answering criticisms about the shooting down 
of allied aircraft flying over Swedish territory, the Prime Minister told 
Parliament that foreign aircraft would continue to be shot at in order 
that Sweden’s air space should not be turned into a battle area. 

March-8.—Publication of the monetary agreement with Britain. 
(see Great Britain.) 


SWITZERLAND. Feb. 27.—The Federal Government issued a 
decree making various categories of citizens and foreign residents 
liable to compulsory work on the land. 
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The official radio said that the Minister in Washington had protested 
to the State Department against U.S. violation of Swiss air space. 

March 3.—The Federal Council issued a decree prohibiting the 
import, export, purchase, or sale of foreign banknotes in Switzerland, 
except for personal use in international travel and for retail sale in 
frontier districts. The President explained that the object of the 
decree was “‘to frustrate irregular dealing in banknotes, and to prevent 
the entry of foreign banknotes from férmerly German-occupied 
territories and their legal sale within the Confederation”’. 

March 8.—The documents endorsing decisions reached in the 
negotiations with the Anglo-U.S.-French trade delegation were signed. 
Agreement was reached on Swiss trade with the belligerents, the 
carriage of goods on Swiss railways, exports of electricity to help in 
French reconstruction, measures to prevent looted property from 
being concealed in the country, the supply of food and raw materials 
to Switzerland from overseas, and railway transit traffic across France. 

The Commander of the U.S. Strategic Air Forces in Europe arrived 
in Berne to discuss with the Government measures for preventing the 
bombing of Swiss territory. 


SYRIA AND THE LEBANON. Fed. 27.—The Lebanese Chamber 
unanimously approved a motion declaring war on Germany and Japan. 

March 8.—It was learnt that the Governments of the two Republics 
had sent a memorandum to the Powers sponsoring the San Francisco 


Conference expressing surprise at not being invited, recalling the ser- 
vices rendered to the Allied cause, and requesting reconsideration of 
the decision. 


TRANSJORDAN. March 11.—The Prime Minister, in a speech at 
Amman, said that his country believed in the principle of a greater 
Syria, and in “trying to achieve it by legal means’”’. 


U.S.A. Feb. 28.—The President returned to the White House. The 
report of a press conference held on board ship in the Atlantic was 
released. The President made the following points: (1) He looked 
forward to a time when the armaments of all nations, including the 
Great Powers, could be decreased. (2) Germany and Japan would 
become members of the United Nations assembly only after they had 
shown a definite retreat from militarism, which might require a proof 
of 50 years. (3) Until Germany and Japan showed a definite progress 
towards a peaceful form of government the United Nations should, 
by force if necessary, see that they were utterly incapable of preparing 
for war. (4) The plan for British, American, and Russian occupation 
of Germany would be changed in accordance with the degree of French 
participation. (5) The Yalta and Alexandria Conferences did not touch 
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on the Pacific. (6) After Germany’s defeat the United Nations would 
face a long, hard war in the Pacific. 

Three agreements for the extension of lend-lease to France were 
signed. In addition to the master agreement and a reciprocal aid 
agreement, the third document authorized the continued receipt by 
France of undelivered balances of certain supplies, even after the 
decision of the President that they were no longer necessary for the 
prosecution of the war. 

March 1.—The Senate, by 56 votes to 32, confirmed Mr. Wallace’s 
appointment as Secretary of Commerce. 

President Roosevelt’s report on the Crimea Conference. (see Special 
Summary.) , 

March 2.—Strikes in Detroit led to some 33,000 men coming out. 

The Acting Secretary of State said, in a speech, that Japan could 
replace her warplanes as fast as they were destroyed. To the 4 million 
men under arms she could add another 2 million not yet called up, 
and another million between the ages of 17 and 20. 

March 5.—President Roosevelt nominated Mr. F. Vinson as ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Loan Agencies, in succession to Mr. Jesse 
Jones. 

In a report on Civil Aviation, the Department of Justice opposed 
single-company operation of American international air transport and 
the ownership or control of air lines by companies controlling other 
forms of transport. 

The terms of the invitation to the San Francisco Conference, 
together with the text of the formula on the method of voting 
agreed to at Yalta, were issued in an official statement on behalf 
of the U.S., British, Soviet, and Chinese Governments. The statement 
suggested that the conference should consider the Dumbarton Oaks 
proposals as affording a basis for the charter of a general international 
organization, supplemented by the following provisions for Section C 
of Chapter 6:—‘‘C. Voting. (1) Each member of the Security Council 
should have one vote. (2) Decisions of the Security Council on proce- 
dural matters should be made by an affirmative vote of seven members. 
(3) Decisions of the Security Council on all other matters should be 
made by an affirmative vote of seven members, including the concurring 
votes of the permanent members, provided that, in decisions under 
Chapter 8, Section A, and under the second sentence of paragraph 1 of 
Chapter 8, Section C, a party to a dispute should abstain from voting”’. 
The statement ended by saying that if any invited Government wished 
to present views or comments on the proposals prior to the conference, 
the U.S. Government would transmit them to the other participating 
Governments. 

In a comment on the suggested voting procedure, the Secretary of 
State pointed to the difference between the quasi-judicial function of the 
Security Council in promoting the peaceful settlement of disputes, and 
its political functions in taking action for the maintenance of peace and 
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security. In the former case no nation should be above the law. In the 
latter case a distinction was made between the permanent members of 
the Council and other nations “for the practical reason that the per- 
manent members of the Council must, as a matter of necessity, bear 
the principal responsibility for action. Unanimous agreement is 
therefore requisite”’. 

March 6.—Announcing the arrival in London of Judge Rosenman, 
the White House said that his mission was to increase the flow of vital 
supplies, other than finished munitions, to the United Kingdom, 
France, Belgium, Holland, Norway, and Denmark. 

Apology for bombing of Macao. (see Portugal.) 

March 7.—Testifying before the House Banking Committee, the 
Secretary of the Treasury declared that Congressional action on the 
Bretton Woods agreements was the “first practical test” of U.S. 
devotion to the principles of international collaboration. Approval of 
the agreements before April 25 would be “helpful” because the U.S. 
delegation would go to San Francisco with ‘‘a definite accomplishment 
behind it”’. 

The House of Representatives passed and sent to the Senate, by a 
vote of 347 to 42, a Bill proposing the conscription of all unmarried 
registered nurses up to the age of 45. 

President Roosevelt nominated Mr. William H. Davis, Chairman of 
the War Labour Board, to succeed Mr. Vinson as Director of Economic 
Stabilization, and Mr. George W. Taylor, vice-Chairman of the Labour 
Board, to succeed Mr. Davis. 

March 9.—The Canadian Prime Minister arrived in Washington. 


March 10.—The Under-Secretary of State, in a statement, reaffirmed 
the Government’s continued support of the declaration on Austria 
made at the Moscow Conference in November, 1943. The goal of a 
free and independent Austria could not be accomplished by the outside 
world alone, and a period of great responsibility for Austrian patriotism 
lay ahead. : 

The Secretary of State arrived back in Washington. 

March 12.—The French Ambassador told the press that his country 
refused to be a sponsor of the San Francisco Conference for fear of 
being “tied up” at the meeting by accepting partnership with the “big 
four”’. 

The Secretary of State appointed Mr. Isodore Lubin to be 
U.S. member of the Allied Commission on Reparations to be established 
in Moscow. 


U.S.S.R. Feb. 26.—Pravda reported that Himmler had set up a special 
bureau, composed of selected S.S. men, to prepare for underground 
terrorism. He was planning two sets of measures, one to operate 
within Germany, the other abroad, the aim being to create a strong 
financial basis for a large-scale underground movement, to preserve 
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the basic members of the party, to preserve the economic basis of the 
war machine, and to prepare for revenge. Operations would be con- 
ducted chiefly in East Prussia, South and South-West Germany, and 
the Tirol, where the country was suitable for guerrilla warfare. A 
special staff had been created with Scheffmann, Chief of Staff of the 
S.A., at its head. Secret dumps of arms, ammunition, clothing, and 
food, and secret lines of communication were being established. 
Fanatical young Nazis were being enrolled, some of whom were being 
imprisoned as ‘‘anti-Nazis” or placed on the Gestapo black list. 

Feb. 27.—Mr. Vyshinsky in Bucharest. (see Rumania.) 

March 2.—A Moscow radio commentator accused the former 
Rumanian Premier, Gen. Radescu, of preparing a Fascist coup d'état, 
with the help of a strong officer corps, to install a military dictatorship. 
With the help of certain members of Maniu’s party and the Rumanian 
legionaries, Radescu concentrated troops in Bucharest, used military 
vehicles to fetch reinforcements*from the front, and strongly attacked 
the National Democratic Front. 

March 3.—Return of the Ambassador to Turkey. (see Turkey.) 

March 10.—Moscow radio announced that Marshal Stalin had 
acceded to the request of the Rumanian” Prime Minister that- Northern 
Transylvania should be restored to Rumanian administration. The 
decision was made in view of the fact that the new Government under- 
took responsibility for the maintenance of law and order in Transylvania, 
for the safeguarding of the rights of nationalities, and for the proper 
functioning of all institutions serving military needs. 


YUGOSLAVIA. March 2.—King Peter’s nomination of three 
Regents. (see Great Britain.) 

March 5.—The new Regents were sworn in, and Dr. Subasitch 
handed to them the resignation of the Royal Government. Marshal 
Tito tendered the resignation of the Committee of National Liberation 
to Dr. Ribar, President of the Assembly of National Liberation. 
Dr. Subasitch and Dr. Ribar advised the Regents to entrust Marshal 
Tito with the formation of a new Government. 

March 7.—The new Government, comprising 8 Croats, 6 Serbs 
from Serbia, 6 Serbs from other parts of the country, 1 Montenegrin, 
2 Macedonians, 4 Slovenes, and 1 Moslem, took the oath in the presence 
of the Regency Council and the Presidium of the Avnoj. The Ministers 
included: Marshal Tito, Prime Minister and Minister of National 
Defence; Dr. Milan Grol, first Deputy Prime Minister; M. Kardelj, 
second Deputy Prime Minister; Dr. Subasitch, Foreign Minister; 
Dr. Vlado Zecevic, Minister of the Interior; M. France Frol, Minister 
of Justice; and M. Zujevic, Minister of Finance. Six Ministers were 
from the former Royal Government in London. 

March 9.—Marshal Tito, in a broadcast setting forth the programme 
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of the Government, said that the elections would be secret and based 
on universal suffrage, that the Government would support freedom of 
the press and of association, and that private property and initiative 
would be encouraged and safeguarded, although some form of Govern- 
ment control would be inevitable for the time being. The Marshal 
reaffirmed the country’s title to those territories which had fallen 


under foreign control. 
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